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{Prick Oxe Pussy. 


READ WHAT A. . 
FAMOUS HUMORIST. . , 
; HAS SAID ABOUT... 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDIGESTION! . . .. 


Sidney Smith, the witty divine, wnen writing on the importance of diet to mankind, said, ‘‘ The 
tonger I live the more | am convinced that half the unhappiness of mankind arises from little stoppages, 
7 from a duct choked up, from food pressing in the wrong places. Old friendships are destroyed by toasted 
cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide. A great sense of wretchedness is sketched out bya 
morsel of indigestible food.” How true this is everyone who has suffered from indigestion knows! The 
world is thrown out of joint. The mind is cloudéd and depressed. Worry-haunts you. The merest pin- 
prick of trouble is magnified into a death-dealing stab. To escape from these inevitable followers of 
indigestion, the easiest and safest way is to take two or three of Holloway’s Piils nightly at the 
appearance of the first symptoms of that complaint. Holloway’s Pills are mild, pure, and effective. 
Famed for over SEVENTY years. 
Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc., in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s.9d. and 4s. 6d. 


|THE VARYING SEASONS OF THE YEAR 
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(| APPROVAL 
Those who know testify that 


Lif MOLASSINE DOG FOODS 


are different from all others. 


if Mrs. H, Ruston, of Brooklands, Chatteris, Cambs, writes: : 
“*T thought it might interest you to know that Louse Molasgine Dor Fools 
| 

} 

' 
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never vary the seasonableness of 


DUNLOPS || | 


the “ weather-proof” cycle tyres. 


« qreat deal in my kennels and find them a splentid fot for keepiny dogs 
vr condition and free from worm:, The two white West Highland Tercers 7 
suld to America for.a record price,“ Daziler Sands" wd Rarlas Srowde it 
vere fed almost entirely.on Mclassine Dog Foods, and [attribute thers sues: 

« great deal to them." tiow are you 


|@ They eradicate worms. Make splendid coats. Rm 
mi Aid digestion. wt 
| : Sold by Corn Merchants, Grocers, Stoves. ant f 3p 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY LTD., 159 Tuinel Avcune, 
Greenwich. Have you had your 
MOLASSINE DOG CAKE? 


£100 FOOTBALL PRIZES. 
£100 TRIPLET PRIZES. 


If you don’t send in you cannot win, but you must 
send in efforts with a winning chance. 


LET THE COMPETITOR AID ASSOCIA- 


TION HELP YOU TO _WIN. 
Our Tripies are tho best Drilliant brains can evolve, 
and the football forecasts are worked up scientifically 
and from a thorough knowledge ‘of the capab.litles of 
the various teams. We have wins every week. 


TEST US FREE. 

Send large stamped address or s.antp for postage and 
we will send you free two exclusive prize-winning 
efforts for any paper, also current issue of our 
Bulletin. Firing proof of Nice expansion or 
> m, testimonials, etc. ress—Sup:. “9 
ge Beimont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 


SOLVING A PROBLEM. 


“Test and try before you buy” 
is the prudent rule which most of us 
would be glad to adopt if we had the 
opportunity. The proprietors of the 
Mulcuto Safety Razor are so con- 
fident of the superiority of their 
article, that they give this oppor- 
tunity to every purchaser. You send 
your half-crown for the razor, which 
you use for seven days. Then, if you 
are dissatisfied, you send back the 
article. and your money is returned 
without discussion. It is a bold 
policy to adopt, but the truth is that 
the risk to the advertiser is not so 
great as it seems, The Mulcuto is 
really astonishing value for the 
money. Address: Mulcuto Safety 
Razor. Dept. 18, 31-33 High Holborn, 
London. E.C. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(CLOTTED) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives uscd; 
the most efficacious substitute for eod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 1b., 1s. 6d.; 1 lb. 2s. 6d.; 
21b., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich field, 

ete., by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, S.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS © 


are inserted under this.heading at the rate of 2s: per line of.7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. “All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Mustrated).— Containing vuluable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Croas Road, Jonden. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent eealed, post free, two etemps.—P. J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, sould send a t-curd for terme to 
Mise Moria, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. £pectal reduction for long stories, 


ASTROLOGY.-— Fvents, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
foture added. Send birth-date, 1)- P.O.—Pyrof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff, 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS wishiig to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
nddress to Box 1, co HMearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY .-— Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, (hinges, Legucies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&e. Send birth-dite, 1- 1.0., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinbuyrh, 


STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middleaced meu on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and De bility in 
Men, -Sent sealed on receipt cf 4penny stamps py 
Charles Goiden, 8 Gordonielme Doepensery, Brad> 
ford, Yorks, 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple conjuring tnck+ sre ulwaye usefolin the after 
dinner intefval Yon can learr a number of effec- 
tive tricks which need littl Fone apparatus with 
very little troutie by studying ‘After Dinner 
Sleichts and Pocket Tricks pg Neil, Send 
1.2 to A. F. Sowter, Publis irietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. — Shopkeepers 
Bazaars, or Market stall Owners commencing tusi- 
ness shoud send 4d. stamps for Jones's Trade 

dx and 6id sal 


res’, 68 Call Lane, Leeds, 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varieocele and 1 accompanying debili 7, and 
nervour weakness should send for jllustratedcireular 
describing its euccessful treatment and cure the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post iree, two stamps.—k. B. Norton, 
69 & @ Chancery Lane, Londoa, W.C. 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex}, private 
Christmas card$ ; large commission ; sample bouk free. 
Letters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, N.E. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will sotve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter 17 Henrietta &t., 
London, W.C. . 


&5 PER WEEE carned by Advert'sement 
Writers. Excellent opportunities for ambitious 
pore. Prospectus and fuli particulars post free.— 

ge-Davis Advertising School | Dept. 6), #15, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


HOW TO KEEP PIT.—A “One Minote” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing £0 Photographs and 
full Instructions, can tesupplicd post free for Nine 

ence, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

onion, W.Cc. INVEST ed. & KEEP FIT. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
cal) or forward by post; full salue per return, oroffer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
65 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple style full and occurate direction for 
the due observance of medern modes and manners 
for men, is * Etiquette for Men,”’by G. R. M. Devereux. 
It may be had, post free, for 12 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


WINDOW PABRICS AND CURTAINS. 
—Cordine Nets (regd.). Sena for Catalogue No. 142. 
Curtains, Muslins, Fabrics, Linens, Hostery. — 
8. Peach & Sons, The Loums, Nottingham. 


BAVE MONEY by using “SHORVAR,” the 
new preservative for boots. Mukes both svlea and 
uppers more durable, supple anit waterproof. Send 
1. P.O. fer bottle, Enough for four pairs.— Douglas & 
Co., Sv Westgate, Bradford, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.- 
A cupital handieok for the novice and also for the 
more advanced student is “How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,’’ by Clive Holland, It gives youall the 
informat ic ou require regarding the Dark Kuom, 
Can:eras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, dc..&c. It may 
he had, post free, for] 2 from A, F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 
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Jewellery from Hoos. 
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Fall Month's Trial aij 0: 


FREE PRIZES 
for all purchasers, 
Get H. Samuel's free} 
Silver Aloert} of Amazin, Retail Fro 
fit Saving Bargains 


FREE! Jonce. Writk Now 
H. SAMUEL, ‘ancutsten: 
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Warranty 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tired of taking my-terion< sr 
and weary of wearing Electtic Be':~ t 
I will send you a bovk which * 
young and old, may be Quickly 
of NERVOU » EXHAUSTI 
ane DEBILLITY from cunse ¥ 
STOMACH MEDICINE or 
dreds of ¢ 3. Book sent seu! uae pe 
Stamps. ntion this Paper. J. LB 
93 Great Russell Street, Li i Ut 
successful reanits, 
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BEST and PUR 


LARGEST SALE IN G* Bn 
geese s: 
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MAKERS TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS and to other ROYAL 


COURTS 


Frys 


is a strength beverage of such extreme refinement that it can be taken by young or old, by 


invalids, or by people of delicate nerves and weak digestion. 


OF EUROPE. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


It assimilates so easily that it 


becomes a strengthening influence where most other foods and beverages would fail. 


THE BEVERAGE OF VIGOUR AND ENJOYMENT. 


‘‘“A NERVE AND DIGESTIVE STRENGTHMENER.” 


300 GRANDS PRIX, 


AND DIPLOMAS. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
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No. 1057. 


KINGS KICKED OUT. 
moment of going to press ominous news 
Joe that the revolt we predicted 
a few weeks back has at last come to a head, and any 
day is now likely to see another great misfortune 
added to the many troubles that poor young. 
Manoel has had to face. — 
During the past few years a wave of agitation 
h over Europe, bri about changes in 
the heads of several countries. It is not many 
months since the secret society known as the Young 
Turks organised themselves in silence, and we 


* Successful in deposing Abdul Hamid, of unenviable 


toriety. 

That T eacefal monarch the late King Oscar of 
Sweden knew what it was to lose a crown, although 
in his case it was only half a one. Ever since the 
union of Sweden and Norway the latter has agitated 
to regain its independence, the long series of disputes 
between the allied countries coming to a head 
in 1905, when a plebiscite of the people brought 
about a peaceful separation, and the husband of our 
own Princess Maud, Prince Charles of Denmark, 
was elected King. 

Everyone remembers the wave of horror that 
passed over the world when the Servian conspirators 
did not hesitate to adopt ghastly murder to rid 
themselves of an unpopular monarch and his 
consort. 

Marshal Hermes da Fonseca, the President-Elect 
of Brazil, may once more see the deposition of o 


Prince of the House of Braganza during his visit 


to Portugal. Just twenty-one years ago the 
Brazilian Army revolted and proclaimed a 
Republic, Deodoro da Fonseca being made head of 
a provisional ent, The Emperor Dom 
Pedro II. was imprisoned because he would not 
submit, and died in Europe in 1891. 

Then, in 1886, there wasa conspiracy in Bulgaria, 
as a result of which Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
and made to abdicate. A counter revolution 
brought him back; but, as he had foolishly made his 
submission to Russia, he was compelled to give up his 
position. 

Greece has been near a revolution for many 
months, and it is not improbable that King George 
will share the fate of his predecessor, King Otho, 
who was deposed. 

That masterful old lady the late Queen Dowager 
of China practically deposed the Emperor some 
years ago when he showed an inclination to take 
the Government into his own hands ; while only the 
other day Japan formally annexed Korea, the 
Emperor Yi Huing having been a mere figurehead, 
for he was de in 1907. 

———— 

“Waar are the Christian names of that young 
couple next door ?” 

“We won’t be able to find out till next week. 
They've just been married, and he calls her Birdie 
and she calls him Pettie.” 


A GREAT TRADE SECRET. 

As everyone knows, the process of manufacturing 
the paper of which bank notes are madc is one of the 
greatest of all trade secrets. 

It is known only to the Governor of the Bank of 
England and to Ff other persons intimately con- 
nected with the industry, which is carried on at 
Overton, a quiet little village in Hants. All that the 
outside world is allowed to know concerning this 

recious paper is that it is made, amongst other 
fngred ients, out of charred husks and Rhenish 
vines, 
., Quite as profound a secret is the manufacture of 
‘both the paper and the ink used for American bank 
The former has the double advantage of not 
only being a secret preparation, but one that only 
# takes” one particular kind of ink—which is quite 
unique, the American Government paying the 
Manufacturer who alone es the secret tho 
sum of fifty thousand dollars a year for making it. 


Only the forgetful housewife neglects to get “Home Cootery”’’ each month, 
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(O INTERESTC» 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1910. 


OBVIOUSLY. 

“Loox! The pompous gentleman at the other 
table has tucked his napkin under his chin without 
attracting attention.” 

“He must be rich.” 

“ And he is eating peas with his knife.’* 

“Gracious, he must be wealthy !” 

“* And he’s stirring his coffee with his fork !”* 

“‘ Great Jupiter, he must be a millionaire |" 

“ And he hasn’t tipped the waiter !’”* 

** Ah, I said he was a millionaire ! ’* 

He was. 

ae I ee ‘ e 

“Tr is easier to be good than great,” remarked 
the moraliser. . 

“Yes,” rejoined the demoraliser, ‘‘ one has less 
Oppasition.” 


St on 

Maun: “ How pretty and careless Mabel’s hair 
always looks.” 

Gertie: ‘‘ Yes, and it takes her two hours to 
make it look that way.” 

—» 3 —_— 

**T suppose,” sighed the minor poet, “‘ that I'll 
have to sell this little gem of thought to you for 
mere gold.” 

“* Not at all,” responded the editor reassuringly. 
‘“* I'm going to give you only five shillings for it.” 

eee 


‘A CHANGE, 
He has a stern, commanding face, 
A domineering air, 
And his subordinates can trace 
No sign of weakness there. 


His dignity impresses all, 
His tones can overawe, 

His frown the boldest can enthral, 
His gesture is a Jaw. 


He conquers with an epithet, 
His word can terrify, 

And few have yet unflinching met 
The lightning of his eye. 


Yet, in a humble, abject style, 
Completely cowed and scared, 
He asks, with depreca ing smile, 
“ Dearest, are my socks aired ?” 

a Pe 


“ Eiste says there was only one drawback to her 
wedding.” 

“‘ What was that ?”" 

“ She says her father looked too cheerful when he 
gave her away.” 

—_—--—s J 

‘* MANKIND cannot live without poetry.” 

‘“‘ Evidently the poets don’t think so,” 

“Why not?” 

“If they did they would combine and put up 
the price.” 

ef 
THE WIFE STEALER. 

On the programme it was entitled ‘‘a sketch.” 
In reality it was a blood-curdling melodrama boiled 
down very hard into fifteen minutes. The East 
End audience fairly revelled in the hair-raising 
scenes in which villainy and virtue were brought face 
to face. 

The hero, before setting out for forcign climes, 
strode on, and in a choking voice declaimed 
appealingly : . 

*“*Be warned in time of Hector-r Vavasour-r, 
Sir Hildebrand! He it was who lured away my 
wife ; he it was who stole Glengower’s wife ; he it is 
who will decoy your wife! I tell you, sirrah, 
be warned, for no woman can r-r-resist him !” 

“Crikey!” growled the voice of an unhappy 
husband at the back of the gallery. “Could yer 
kid ’im to come an’ live dahn our street ? 


Estreep at 
Sratiexxes’ Hatt, 


HAS ANYBODY SEEN OUR 
CARS ? 


No, dear reader, we do not mean Cats, but Cars, 

What cars ? 

Why, our cars? The cars that are—— But, 
there, perhaps the best explanation we can give 
is to quote the racy letter received from P. T., 
Barnet. 

“Dear P.W.,” he writes, “ you do know how to 
do it. You gave me and my mate the biggest start 
we have had for some time. 

““We were standing on the footpath discussing 
all sorts of things, from Form IV. to Chelsea's 
chances of getting into the First League, when 
all of a sudden Bill gives a gasp and let’s his clay pipe 
fall out of his mouth on to the pavement with a 
smash. 

“You bet I Swung round pretty quick to sce 
what had scared old Bill, and I tell you my heart did 
do a flutter when I saw a motor come tearing 
along with warders climbing on to the front part, 
trying to shoot at a chap in convict dress, who was 
hiding behind a girl. 

a iy gasped. 
and they’ve cornered him ! 

“T tell you I did feel sick, and crouched down, 

ut my hands to my ears, and half turned away my 

ead, for I expected a shot to go bang off any 
second. 

“ But next minute, ha, ha! I saw I was com- 
pletely sold, for as the car went whizzing past the 
posters showed that it was no escaped convict at 
all, but that good old P.W. was on top, as usual, 
with the best advertisement for a serial story I 
have ever come across. 

‘“* How Bill and I laughed at the way we had been 
taken in by this representation of the convict 
scene from ‘ Driven From Home.’ ” 

There, now you have the mystery explained. 

By our cars, we mean the motor-cars which have 
been touring the country with tableaux of the 
scenes which are being diaccribied in our brilliant 
new serial. Now, have you seen them ? 

There is a policeman in South London who can 
say he has seen one at least. 

He was going over his beat the other day, when 
suddenly a car approached in which was a man in 
what he took to be inspector's uniform. 

At once the policeman stood at attention and 
conscientiously saluted as the car passed, and his 
salute was as gravely returned. 

As a matter of fact, it was only one of the warders 
in our “‘ Driven From Home ”’ tableau, whose dress 
for the moment had deceived the lynx-eyed 
constable. 

There is another man who saw one of our cars, and 
he complains that some time elapsed before he was 
able to see anything else. 

He was so interested by the tableau that with 
his head turned round staring after the retreating 
car he came suddenly and violently in collision with 
a lamp-post at the cdge of the pavement. 

However, it wasn’t long before he was all right 
again, and expressing the opinion that the tableau 
he witnessed was well worth the nasty knock. 

Now, have you succeeded in seeing our cars ? 

If so, we want you to tell us all about it. We 
propose to award gifts to the twenty-five readers 
who send us the best descriptions of the incidents 
that happened when they saw Our Cars. Writo 
your account on a postcard, addressed to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. Mark it ‘‘ Car ”’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and post it to reach us not later than 
Tuesday, October 18th, 


oP 


Bryk : “I don't like the looks of that chap. He 
has shifting eyes.” 

Wink: “He can't help that. 
shitter down at the theatre.” 


Ong PENNY. 


‘It’s an escaped convict, 
? 


He is a sceno- 


It coats one penny. 


58 ; 


She (world s 
est enti ores 


Told Week by Week. 


Good for the Zulus." 


Tne Duke of Connaught is no stranger to South 
Africa, for he is already well known and very 
popular in our newest Dominion. 

_An anecdote concerning South Africa is some- 
times told about him, but it has a grim ending. On 
one occasion a telegram was handed to one of the 
Duke’s brother officers, a man of great stature. 
After the officer had read it, the Duke of Connaught 
turned to him and asked if anything was the matter. 

‘* Orders for Zululand,” was the reply. 

“Sorry to lose you,” was the Royal comment. 
** But, good Heavens, man, what a meal you wiil 
make!” 

_ Unfortunately the officer did meet with his death 
in South Africa, but not in the manner indicated. 


He Capped It! 


Once the Duke was taking part in some field 
exercises, but by some mischance his luncheon 
basket went astray, and could not be found any- 
where. While riding about on the look out for a 
party in whose lunch he could join, he came across 
three young officers enjoying a good meal behind a 
haystack. 

He asked if they could spare him a sandwich, 
and was at once invited to come and join them. 
As he sat down and made himself comfortable one 
of the officers remarked : ‘‘ The great joke, sir, is 
that we have just found this basket, and we haven't 
the least idea whom it belongs to.” 

His Royal Highness pricked up his ears at this 
and had a good look at the et. He said 
nothing as he joined in the general Jaugh. but when 
they had finished he told han he could cap their 
joke, as the basket was his own that had been lost. 


A Proposed Exchange. 


Sm T. Vezey Strona, the new Lord Mayor-elect 
of London, will have a memorable term of office, 
for he will be an important figure in all the 
Coronation ceremonies of the coming year. 

Many as the duties of a Lord Mayor are, they are 
not quite so extensive as some people think. Sir 
Vezey Strong has long been connected with the civic 
life of the City, and he was very much amused at a 
letter that reached the Lord Mayor a year or two 
ago. 

A correspondent wrote : “ I was delighted to hear 
that you had becn made Lord Mayor, more especi- 
ally as I understand that you are a farmer. May 
God give you health, strength, and a grateful heart 
to stand it. As you are interested in poultry 
farming, and it has been for years my carnest wish 
to get a good breed into my yard, could you kindly 
give me one cock and two hens in exchange for those 
birds of nhy breed here ?”’ 


Owas Most of Bloomsbury: 


THe Duke of Bedford, who has announced 
his intention of selling the greater part of his 
Tavistock Fao oa is one of the largest landowners 
in England. In addition to his vast country estatcs 
. he owns most of “ the little back rooms in Blooms- 
bury,” where so many young men find convenient 
lodgings. 

At Woburn, where his place is situated, the 
Duke of course is a very big man. It ig said 
that in the time of the Duke who died iz 1802, it 
was the custom for the curate at Woburn, on 
reaching the prayer for the nobility, to turn to 
the ‘Ducal pew and add with a profound bow, 
** more especially for the noble Duke to whom 
I am indebted for my curacy.” 

There’s gratitude for you ! 


Arresting Sarah Bernhardt. 


Tue State, as well as the public, benefits from 
the visits of such distinguished and well-remunerated 
fereign artistes as Madame Bernhardt, who has 
been drawing all London to the Coliseum. 
For do not the Inland Revenue authorities take toll 
of their earnings ? Whereby hangs a tale. 

On one occasion the divine Sarah considered 
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the demands too exorbitant, and declared that 
she would go to Holloway rather than submit. — 

Behold, therefore, the outcome when one evening 
several uniformed officials arrived at the theatre, 
arrested the tragedienne and one of her companions 
and bore them off in a closed carriage—for 
Holloway. P 

But, of course, it was only one of Madame 
Bernhardt’s little practical jokes at the expense 
of her friends. 

The “ arrest’? vas splendidly carried out, and 
Sarah even sent to her hotel for such articles of 
toilet as she would be likely to require during her 
incarceration, what time her companion, in tears, 
besought the implacable officers of the law to 
spare her mistress, . 

But in vain. The law had to take its course, 
and the carriage drove off—ostensibly to Holloway, 
but in reality to the house of Sarah’s manager, 


where, over a charming little supper, tragedy 


dissolved in merrimet.& 


Fragson and tue Dog. 


Harry Fracson, the famous entertainer who 
edits the “ Quips and Jestlets ” page this week, tells 
an amusing story about a Parisian dog barber. 

Fragsén was idly strolling on one of the quats by 
‘the Seine when a doge barber came up, and, pointing 
to a handsome white poodie which trotted amiably 
beside the entertainer, remarked : 

“Fine dog that, sir.” 2 

‘“‘ Not bad,” assented Fragson. . 

“It would look better if it were clipped, sir,” 
said the barber. “Shall I clip it so that it looks 
like a lion ?” 

“Oh, certainly!’ agreed Fragson. 

The barber thereupon got to work, and in a short 
time all that remained of the animal’s woolly coat 
was & mane on its head and shoulders, a tuft of fur 
round each paw, and a tuft on its tail. 

“My charge is five shillings,” said the barber. 

“Very interesting, I’m sure,” replied Fragson, 
“ but it isn’t my dog.” : 


A Holiday Echo. 


A story brought. back from the holidays relates 
how a certain couple of M.P.’s were rash enough 
to undertake a Jong holiday tour across Europe 
together without having taken the precaution of 
first ascertaining more than a smattering of one 
another's tastes. As it turned out they were dia- 
metrically opposed. One conscientiously wanted 
to visit every spot mentioned in the guide-books, 
while the other equally conscientiously wanted to 
have as hilarious a holiday as possible. 

This, alas, led to differences of opinion, and 
finally brought about a deiinite estrangement, 
when one said tauntingly to the other: ‘‘ Look 
here, D——, what’s the good ofdoing these stupid 
places so thoroughly —to watch you one would think 
you were going to write a book of your experiences.” 

“That's preciscly what I should have done if 
only Robert Louis Stevenson hadn’t unfortunately 
made use of the only title I could have used.” 

“What's that ?” 

“Travels with a Donkey,” came the crushing 


reply. 


Wanted an Earthquake. 


By the death of the late Archbishop of York, 
who resigned a few months ago because he cen- 
sidered he was too old to carry out his dutics 
properly, the Church loses a great prelate and a 
kindly man. Several good stories are told about 
him. 

On one occasion the Archbishop wrote to the 
vicar of an outlying village suggesting that he 
should lend his church for the purpose of giving 
the clergy of the district a “ quiet” dey fer medita- 
tion and fraternal reunion. 

The witty vicar of this sleepy hamlet in the 
Wolds promptly replied : 

“My dear Lord Archbishop,—Your very kind 
letter to hand. But what. the people in this village 
want most in their spiritual life is not a ‘ quiet 
day,’ but an earthquake.—Your Grace’s obedient 
servant, > A. M.” 

As an instance of the Archbishop’s broad- 
mindedness, it is recorded that, when at St. Mary’s, 
Newington, he stopped the church bells so as not 
to interfere with Spurgeon’s services in the place 
of worship close at hand. 

Many other instances might be given of the 
tolerant spirit in which Dr. Maclagan carried out 
his duties. 


Only the best stories by the best authors ars issued in Pearson’s Sixvenny Series. 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous p. \ 
penknives to any reader who sends kim a pari, a 
accepted for this column, If there is more thc 
sender of a paragraph used, the penknife i,t! 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was recess! , 


A TOPICAL RIDDLE, 

Ir Mr. Haldane were to lose an eye, wi.at t- 
in Wiltshire would he represent? ~ 

Solution below. = . 


“U 


FOR MATHEMATICIANS ONLY. 
Piace ten lumps of sugar in three cuys cf i> 
putting an odd number into each cup, 
Solution below. 


COVERS MANY MILES. 
’ Ur and down the road it goes, 
Or over fields instead ; 
Nothing of its body shows, 
It travels on its head. 
Solution below. 
WHERE SHAVED? 
WHERE does a man get shaved ? 
Some readers will answer: ‘ At tle barbers.” 
But the studious, calculating ones know ¢i!...- 
ener For, as a rule, most men get shaved on (1:4 
c 


THE MAN WHO FAILED. 
He failed to ———— his — and so 
Although ’twas market day 
He failed to bring his ———— 
For which he went away. 
Each of the four words missing from the al: 
verse is formed with the same four letters. Canc 
tell what the missing words are? Sol::tion bilo, 


the ——— — 


BREAKING A BOTTLE. 
“You may try, try, try, but you cannot !) ok 
a bottle in an empty sack. You can‘ \\: | 


, 
» 


“There, I’ve done it!” 
“Qh, no, you haven't. The sack was noi en 
There was a bottle in it!” 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
WHEN at his glowing 4G stands 
L8 with childish glee, 
The children love to see the spa:ks, 
They say, “It Tly!” 


10ACT of purpose marks 
Each heavy, driving blow ;’ 

The BIO iron rings again, 
And red the embers glew. 


Withal a man of PC is 
His character is fine, 

At home his 4C does not use, 
But smiles a smile B9. 


A MATTER OF YEARS. 

Ar the reading of a will, the lawycr asked cnt 
the beneficiaries if he had any brothers or siste: . 

“No,” was the reply, “ but my half-brother” | 
140 years ago.” 

This sounds extraordinary, but it is po=i!!. 
The man explained it as follows :— 

“* My father married when he was 19 years ot 

“* My half-brother, born 1 year after the mar." 
and died when 3 months old. 

“Father remarried when he was 70 years o! «.". 

“T was born 1 year after—father was now «1 
years of age. 

“Date between my half-brother’s death an] 7 
birth—viz: 51 years. 

“T am now 89 years of age. ; ; 

“ There it is, 140 years ago since my hali-L1u' | 
died.” 


Solutions. 


A TOPICAL RIDDLE. 

WaRMIN(I)STER. 

FOR MATHEMATICIANS ONLY. _ 

1, 1, and 8. (But 8 isn’t an odd number? Why, 
surely, 8 lumps of sugar is an odd number to put in @ 
cup of tea ?) _ 
COVERS MANY MILES. 

A nal in a horse’s shoe. 
THE MAN WHO FAILEP 
- Tame, team, mate, meat, 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 20, 1910. 
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ad 
mpiling Blue Books and other Gigantic Jobs 
er “cated out by John Bull. 

CovERNMENT departments carry on their various 
businesses 50 quictly that it is only by studying 
those rather dull publications known as Blue 
Books that the ordinary taxpayer can ever realise 
the immensity of the tasks which this kingdom 
carries on through the agency of its various paid 
representatives. 

Next. year, to be accurate, at the end of March, 
1911, the ten years’ census will be taken, and for 
months past a large staff of clerks has been busy 
with preparatory work. During the weck pre- 
ceding Monday, April 3rd, 1911, every single 
householder in the kingdom will receive a form 
which he is bound to fill up and have ready when 
called for. 

These forms or schedules will number eight and a 
half millions, and simply for printing them 4,500 
reams of paper will be needed. ‘These reams, 
piled one on top of another. would make a stack 
more than twice as high as the cross of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Colossal as these figures are, they are dwarfed 
by the printing job requisitioned by the new land 
taxes. So far as can be ascertained, no fewer than 
twelve and three quarter millions of the Form 4 
have been printed, or enough to make twelve 
stacks each as high as the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar Square. 

5,000 pages on Sewage Treatment. 

To make the Blue Books which give accounts 
of the proceedings of Royal Commissions is a task 
so immense as to stagger any ordinary individual. 

Some little time ago the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Treatment, which had been sitting for ten 
vears, concluded its discussions. The Blue Books 
which contained their conclusions consisted of 
5,293 pages, weighed forty pounds, and cost £9 
per page, or—roughly—£50,000 for the lot. 

Volume 6 of the Traffic Commission Report is 
{ull of beautiful photographs, diagrams, and plans. 
Tt costs £2 0s. 9d., and the price of Volume 5 is 
19s, 

Small wonder then that the Government bill 
for stationery and printing is over £800,000 a year. 

One of the big jobs which John Bull is always 
busy with is the mapping of his own islands. 
A good many years ago the Ordnance Survey 
Department completed the great ordnance map 
of England on the one-inch scale. The cost was 
£200,000 a year for twenty years, a total of four 
millions. If you wished to hang this map in your 
house you would have to build a room with a wall 
seventy fect long by fifty fect high—that is, as 
broad as the Marble Arch and nearly twice as high. 
Stamping Weights and Measures. 

Government issues about 120,000 different maps 
which are planned on scales running from half_an 
inch up to twenty-five inches to the mile. The 
cost of the various surveys has been £50 to the 
square mile, or Is, 8d. per acre for the whole of 
the British Islands. 

Another great task which Government performs 
most efficiently and yet with the lcast possible 
fuss is the stamping of weights and measures for 
use in trade. The work is done by the Standards 
Department of the Board of Trade, which every 
year tests and stamps over ten million weights and 
measures. Public-house beer pots, drapers’ yard 
sticks, grocers’ pound weights. all bear the Govern- 
ment stamp, and all are thoroughly inspected 
from time to time that the public may not be 
swindled. 

John Bull is a money maker on a gigantic scale, 
but the figures of the Royal Mint are so huge that 
they would require a column to themselves. He 
spends millions on building ships in the naval 
dockyards, He is a provision merchant, making 
and buying all kinds of food and stores for his great 
Navy and not inconsiderable Army. Cocoa and 
biscuits for the navy he makes in his own factories. 

He is also a tailor, and some idea of the scale on 
which he manufactures uniforms for his defenders 
may be gathered from the fact that for cast-off 
navy clothing alone he gets a nice little cheque for 
cbout £12,000 a year. 


To make a husband happy, “Feed the Brute.” 


A a A eh 
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ffered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa- 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £100, and the task set will enable competitors to display 
skill in following up football, and will also foster their interest in 

e game. 


OOO 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in ten matches to be played on Saturday, October 22nd. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result ina 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


b) 


Tue Clubs whoso names we give are all in the English 
League First Division, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of their 
matches before you. The names of the pla ers in these 
teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t alcaady know 
them. There are many thousinds of peoplo in England so 
keenly interested in football that the names and doings 
of nearly every prominent player are known to them, and 
the matches in which they are engaged are of as much 
interest to them as the news in a daily paper is to the 
ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in phoceing which they think will bo 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs onl the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. ‘The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain tho prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend THrk Lonpon Morxinc Leaver Penny 
Yootball Annaal, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of indivilual players, 
and last season’s matches. 

{Ve hope to publish the result of Contest No. 1 next week. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which ycu believe will lose 
must bo crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with sis own nime and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your onvelope ** Footnare No. 3,” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, Octob:r 2Ist. 

3. Only one coupon ern be accepted from each reader. 


gre test number of correct r2sults, In the event of a 
te the prize will be divided. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
pect of frosting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assums any responsibility for any 
alterations that may b2 made in the fixtures given below. 

8.°No correspondence will te entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
oO. le 


ENGLISH LEAGUE FIRST DIVISION. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 22nd’ 


Cross out which you consider will be the lsing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


Blackburn Rovers (2) v Bradford City (0) 

Bristol City (1) v Bury (1) 

Everton (0) v Aston Villa (0) 

Manchester City v Sunderland* 

Middlesbrough (2) v Notts County (0) 

Ne vcastle United (1) v Liverpool (3) 

Notts Forest (1) v Woolwich Arsenal (1) 

Oldham Athletic v Preston North End * 

She‘field Wed. (1) v Sheffie'd United (3) 

Tottenham Hotspur (2) v Manchester United (2) 

The figures denote the results of the corresponding 

matches of last season. The star (*) indicates that no 
match took place last season. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


‘4. The sum of £100 will be awardel to the competitor Signature vovseecccceessscesseereeeseceeceeesereeeeseeeree see ees 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches Address...» sesaeee aaeeeseaeeaceses seerseveee sinegiresaveue sense 
played. In the event of a tic this sam will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of ull the SaeiadSaxiewopvies isisaeaied snes Geeede uasalenewsme Vanes cceaesensemdnays 


matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


WAAR aeOo5u530uquayuras ras eee eee 
SOMETHING NEW. 

Tue manager of a laundry had advertised for a 
man. The advertisement read: “ Wanted, a man 
to drive laundry cart and solicit.” 

Early next morning a young fellow appeared as 
an applicant for the post. 

“ Sure you'll do 2?” asked the manager. 

“{T dunno, sir. I’ve drove a cart, but I never 
drove one o’ them other things.” 

“What other things ?” 

“ Well, I’ve never handled a solicit.” 


et a ee 


“ THERE is nothing perfect on this earth.” 

“ You forget Giley.’ 

“ Well, what about Giloy ?” 

“ He’s a perfect idiot.” 

> jo 

Motty: ‘Do you know, I called to inquire about 
that rich uncle of mine this afternoon, and found 
that he was a great deal better.” 

Kate: “ Now, didn’t I tell you not to call on @ 
Friday ? Friday's always an unlucky day.” 


eee 
SUCH A CHANGE, 

Raw ay travellers who like to “ keep themselves 
to themselves” will appreciate this story. A 
passenger by train wanted to read, but a man 
opposite would persist in trying to talk. 

After several brief replies the reader became 
irritaied. 

“The grass is very green, isn’t it 2” said the 
would-be conversationalist pleasantly. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “such a change from 
the blue and red grass we've been having lately.” 

Silence reigned supreme, and the reader began | 
another chapter. 


A Lapy journalist who conducted a page devoted 
to feminine interests was ill, and a male member 
of the editorial staff did duty as her deputy. 

He soon distinguished himself. 

A correspondent asked how grease might best 
be remove from soup. He read it hurriedly, 
noticing only that it was an inquiry for the removal 
of grease. This was his answer: 

“Soak a soft. cloth in petrol and rub gently 
till the grease is eradicated.” 


Therefore get “Home CooKery” every month, Only one penny. 


Mrs. Curry had gone out for the day to the Surrey 
Hills Among other freaks of Nature near the spot 
where she and her party drew up was a mysterious fort, 
at the entrance to which was a notice saying that the 
general public must not come too close. 

Mrs. Chuffy found the fort while she was strolling 
along by herself. Just as she was turning back, she 


saw two men coming out of the entrance to the fort,’ 


and she heard one say to the other: 

“ A’m thinkun’ it wull aye be caud the nicht! ” 

Mrs. Chuffy could not catch every word of this 
speech, but in an instant it flashed upon her that 
“nicht” is a German word. It followed, therefore, 
that the men were German spics. The thing was so 
obvious. Ina great state of excitement she decided to 
follow them at all costs until she met a policeman who 
would obligingly arrest them. 

The two men set off down the grassy slope of the 
hill. It was not the kind of hill you could walk down 
slowly with comfort, as it was so steep. Indeed, the 
men to keep on the trot in spite of themselves. 
Mrs. Chuffy at once judged by the rapidity of their 
movements that they were trying to escape her, and 
having no wide expericnce of steep hills, she hurried 
after them. 

She discovered her mistake directly she had taken 
two steps. When she tricd to stop, the hill wouldn’t 
let her. She turned sideways and tried to put the 
brake on like that, but the impetus she had gained was 
not to be lost so quickly. In her despair for fear the 
two men should see her following them, she stooped 
down, but the manceuvre was too late. She floundered 
along with a cry of alarm and the next moment she had 
caught one of the spies a fearful drive in the back, so 
that he had to fall in a heap to save himself from being 
shot down the hill. 

“ Wumman,” he said, as he scrambled to his feet— 
and this time she was certain about his foreign acgent— 

-“* Can ye no luke whaur ye’re gaun ?”” 

Mrs. Chuffy scrambled off in some confusion, as she 
would not for the world have let the man see that 
justice was on his track. As she went she murmured, 
““We, we!’ which she had been told meant “ Yes” 
to foreigners. 

About half-way down the steep hill there was a flat 
extent of ground upon which was a refreshment tent. 
There were also donkeys for hire, and other amuse- 
ments for holiday-makers. Mrs. Chuffy was quite 
relicved to see the men walk into the tent, as the halt 
gave her time to get her breath back. 

She thought it best not to go into the tent herself in 
case the men should suspect that she was after them, so 
she crept close to the canvas covering outside and 
listened to see if she could overhear any of their 
broken-English remarks. 

The canvas was well-worn, and there was a small 
hole just in the right position to enable Mrs. Chuffy to 
see the two suspects at the counter drinking their 
ginger-beer. 

She could not catch what they were saying very 
clearly, as there was a long tablo on trestles just inside 
the tent, where two or three ladies were talking so 
loudly that no one else could be heard. 

Mrs. Chuffy therefore made the hole a little bigger 
by the simple process of tcaring the canvas. ‘This 
was a little rough on the proprietor of the tent, perhaps, 
but you can’t stick at a trifling expense when great 
European issues are at stake. Then she stood on tip- 
toe and listened very hard indecd, at the same time 
leaning heavily against the side of the tent for support. 

Mrs. Chuffy ought not to have done that. She 
realised her mistake as she felt the teht breaking away 
from her, but before she could catch hold of anything 
to stop herself from going, she had already started. 

With a wild shrick of terror she crashed through the 
fabric of the tent on to the harmless ladics inside, 
nearly crushing one of them with her very superior 


weight. 

Games and plates clattered to the floor, where in 
another second Mrs. Chuffy and the lady underneath 
her joined them. The lady shricked out ‘ Help! 
Murder !”’ but of course it wasn’t quite so bad as that. 

And in the confusion Mrs. Chuffy scrambled outside 
without even waiting to accept the invitation of the 
injured lady, who urged her to come an‘ have her face 
scratched. . . ; 


This wees Mrs. Chuffy—our 

quaint and humcrous new 

charactér —_ catches 
German Spy Mania. 


vali Related ty 
* ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Once outside the tent Mrs. Chuffy 
paused to get her breath back, 
realising as she did so that this work 
of following spics in the interests of 
your beloved country is fraught with 
more perils and dangers than most 
people give it credit for. Then she 
saw the two men come out of the 
tent and resume their walk down 
the hill. . 

Mrs. Chuffy watched them with 
feeling akin to de:pair. She knew 
from experience that she could not 
hope to follow them down that steep 
hill at anything like a fair rate of 
speed, and even for the sake of- her 
beloved country she could not 
persuade herself to lie on the ground 
and roll down after them. 

There was a winding path round 
the hill; but Mrs. Chuffy knew that even if she 
hurried alohg it ever so much, she could not hope to 
catch up to the fugitives. All at once her eye fell on 
the group of donkeys waiting to be hired, and she told 
herself that her quick brain had solved the difficulty 
at once. 

“ Here,” she said to the boy in charge of the animals, 
“I want a donkey ride to the bottom of the hill. 
Come along!” 

The boy grew brisk at the chance of a remunerative 
order. He at once became very respectful, and tried 
to pretend that he did not find the job of helping Mrs. 
Chuffy on to the back of his sturdiest donkey at all 


ths 


Unable to check herself Mrs. Chuffy dived straight for 
. the back of one of the spics. 


difficult. As a matter of fact, the cffort must have 
strained his heart fearfully. 

“Here!” cried Mrs. Chuffy nervously, as soon as 
she was seated in the saddle. ‘‘ Stop him, can’t you ? 
He’s rearing up on his hind legs!” 

“No, he ain’t, ma’am,” replied the boy reassur- 
ingly. ‘* You're putting all the weight behind and 
tipping him up so’s he can’t get his front legs to the 

ound.” 

Mrs. Chuffy sat farther forward with a jerk, and for 
the moment the position was merely reversed. The 
poor brute’s front legs were firmly planted in the 
ground, while his hind legs were in mid-air, and, being 
a donkey, he naturally took advantage of the uniyue 
pan to indulge in one of the finest kicking feats he 

ad ever enjoyed. 

The boy, however, soon righted matters, and, 
counselling Mrs. Chuffy to hold tight, he started the 
donkey trotting down the path. ‘Mrs. Chuffy in jerky 
tones appealed to the boy not to Ict the brute go so fast, 
and she also said she was falling off. 

The boy, however, who was anxious to get the job 
over, pocontanes her by a stirring appeal to show her 
British pluck by hanging on, end Mis Chuffy, remem- 
bering the great task she had set herself, hung on 
accordingly. 

At first she tried to steady herself by gripping the 
saddle firmly with both hands, and then finding that 
sho was toppling over just the same, she threw herself 
forward and grasped the donkey affectionately round 
the neck, lying full length upon his back for the 
purpose. 

She said afterwards that rather than perform such a 
feat again she would take a rough passage acress the 
Channel at any time. 

The conkey cantered genially to the bottom of the 
hill. where the winding path joined the main road, 
and the boy who had run himself well-nigh breathless 
behind the procession, panted out ‘‘ Whoa!” and the 
brute stopped with a jerk. 


8 
thi: 
animal's head on to the pony 

ony consolation she had in her trouble was that she | 
so fa 


now be able to reach the main road as soon as t!.c- 


and turaed into a kind of big workshop. 


fort, and she noticed the spot pareiouled ; 
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Mrs. Chuffy was just ‘protesting against | 
sepped so suddenly, when she had other 
nk about. 


. She found herself being shot 


ine 
thing, + 
Over Vie 
bank beyond. Tle 
r gained on the two malefactors that she wo. fh 
yids. 


The boy said that his fee for the journey wag hall... 


crown, owing to the time he would have to spend in 
climbing back to the starting point ; and Mrs. Cys, 
was in no mood to argue the point, as she had mu,» 
serious work on hand. 


iuily 


She contented herself with telling the boy that lv 


was no better than a common thicf, and would come 


to the gallows at last, and then she paid him end 


walked oa. 


The two men gained the road just in front of her, 
Mrs. Chu: 
had no doubt whatever that this was the siete Be = 
they made guns from the plans they stole from the 


The men went right through the workshop into a 


ae beyond, and Mrs. Chuffy stealthily followed them. 


ust as she was about to enter the yard, however, tie 
men turned back, and Mrs. Chuffy just had time ty 
hide behind a carpenter’s bench in the workshop, in 
front of a huge arrangement that she took for a wudel 
paddle-wheel. 

As a matter of fact, it was a big electric fan of the 
kind used for cooling machinery in large works. Mrz. 
Chuffy didn’t know that at the time ; ae didn’t find jt 
out till afterwards. For the moment she was too Lus y 
hiding herself to think of anything else. 

When the men came into the shop one of them «ai! : 

‘* What about that electric fan you are repairing tur 
us, Mac? They'll be glad of it up at the fort.” 

“ Aye, but it’s a’ richt the noo,” replied the man 
Mrs. Chuffy had taken fora German. ‘I'll show yc.” 

He brought an electric battery from a corncr. an 
having attached it to a wire hanging from the cciliny, 
told his companion to look. The fan began to revol. 
slowly at first, and Mrs. Chuffy found the draug!it a 
little inconvenient. Still, as she wouldn’t have ber 
discovered there for anything, she decided to acer)! 
the draught as another of the drawbacks incidental 1) 
the path of patriotic any: : 

Presently, however, the fan began to revolve more 
rapidly, and the brecze from it blew a box of touls otf 
the carpenter’s bench on to the floor. The man wi.o 
had been called Mac laughed softly, and said that that 
was nothing to what the fan could do. 

He was right. Mrs. Chuffy crouching bebind tho 
carpenter’s bench could not have moved in any but an 
— direction if she.had wanted todo so. She v.s 
blown against the bench as tightly as if she had bos 
glued there. She gave a moan of despair as s!.e 
realised her ition, and felt that she would have to 
try to struggle to her feet at all costs, and ask the man 
to stop the machine behind her while she got out. 

The fan began to revolve faster and faster till tic 
draught from it would have blown a chimncy off i's 
base. Mrs. Chuffy could stand it no longer. 

She struggled to her feet and called for help. and «t 
the same moment she brought her head right into the 
main draught of the fan. "ah a second her false front 
and pads were blown across the shop, and her hair 
fluttered in wild strcaks all round her head and o\c: 
her face. 

“Stop! Stop!’ she cried, “and Ict me get ont!” 
She turned round and pointed to the fan as she spo 
by way of indicating the source of her trouble, when 
she got a miniature hurricane down her throat aul 
could not speak for choking. The man calle Mac 
rushed up to her and dragged her out of the vortex «1 
the breeze and then invited explanations. 

It then transpired that the men Mrs. Chuffy hil 
taken for spics were a couple of harmless workie 
attached to the fort ; and as soon as she was alle «> 
speak she said that the next time she saw a man “1. 
looked like a German spy in this country, he cou!i . 5 
on spying—for her. 


ka 
Mrs. Chuffy was suddenly shot over the donkey  / 
into the yrassy bank beyond, 


_ 


If you would litte to read a charming hietorica! novel get ‘The Lovers of Yvonne,” by Rafael Sabatini—Pearson’s 6d. Nove's. 
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ones about knee high; they are very difficult 
to get a foot up to in time to kick away, and practi- 
cally impossible to head out. Also the knee-high 
shot is very “‘ nasty” for the goalkeeper should he 
even reach it; to catch or punch shots of this 
height, especially if they are ‘ going away,” is a 
thankless task. 

On the other hand, one often sees a forward, 
with an almost clear shot close in, sky the ball 
over the bar or send it wide of the goal. 

Excitement and inability to steady himself 
is frequently the cause of this ; the player momen- 
tarily forgets the right placing of his legs and 


WEEE ENDING 
Ocr. 20, 1910. 


Just Why Some Shots Fail to Score and Why 
Others Succeed. 


By a Well-known Footballer. 


“Hitspon scored with a magnificent shot. 
: . . Hilsdon missed the easiest of chances 
imaginable.” 

That is the sort of thing you can read in almost 
any report of a football match ; sometimes, indeed, 
the score and the miss have been made within 
a minute of each other. How? Why? 

“Oh, it’s part of the glorious uncertainty of the 
game,” may Be a very true answer as far as it goes— 
but it does not go far enough. It does not explain 
how it is that a man shoots a goal one moment 
and fails to shoot one the next. 

Well, apart from all questions of psychology—and 
although these enter very greatly into the playing 
of football, they need not be discussed here— 
there are several explanations of how and why 
some shots score and others don’t. 

First of all, it is not, except at close range, the 
force behind a shot that leads to a goal. A good 
goalkeeper can stop, although he may not be able 


Scoring direct from a centre ts one of the most difficult 
shots in football. Most players prefer to trap the ball first. 


kicking foot. Instead of getting well over the ball, 
he lunges wildly out at it and either gets his foot 
too far under it and lifts it, or else points his toe 
at too acute an angle from his leg and sends it wide. 
The two great secrets of successful sharp shooting 
are the kicking toe pointed groundwards and the 
foot as nearly straight as possible. 

That the wind force prevailing during a game 
has a great effect upon shooting is obvious, and 
the most trying wind to a forward is a side one. 
From any distance out he must, in these conditions, 
aim his shot “into” the wind; o straight kick, 
unless it be from quite near tho goal, is almost 
certain to be blown wide. Also, it is harder to 
shoot against the wind than with it, not so much 
because the force put behind the ball must be 
greater, but because the effect of the wind against 
a shot is to lift it. A moment’s thought will make 
the “ why” of this clear. 

It is much easier to aim a moving ball than a 
still one, but there is an exception to this rule, 
and that is in dealing “ first time’ with a centre 
from the wings. 

To bang the ball unhesitatingly into goal from a 
centre is perhaps the most difficult shot to accom- 


Goals are often scored at close range because the goal- 
keeper's view of the ball is obstructed. 


to clear, anything that he can get to propeely: 
No, placing is far more important than force ; 
any sort of shot away from a goalkeeper is more 
dangerous than the hardest one at him. 

At close range, however, say from within the 
penalty-kick area, goals generally result from shots 
that are too quick to be reached or because the . 
goalkceper is “ unsighted,” that is, his view of the ” 


—— 
or - 
of -. 


ball is obstructed by the other players (often of ower “AeA 
his own side) around the goal. S f gobs maa it We 
The most likely shots to be successful against ol SY SO yt 


@ packed goal and an unsighted goalkeeper are 


oO DIRECTION OF wind 


How to place a corner kick. The ball should be sent to an 
attacker who is unmarked, 


plish in football. These first-time shots, as they 
are called, require perfect timing, and few players 
care to attempt them if there is any chance of 
trapping (that is, steadying the ball) first. A 
centre all along the ground is the least difficult to 
take first time; one about knee high the most 
difficult. If spectators could realise how awkward 
these first-time shots are to make and direct 
they would not groan and jeer so much when a 
forward sends one high or wide. Volleying a 


The wind hes a great effect upon shooting. A head wind 


tends to raise the ball. 
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Will find a skill contest, 
similar to our Football 
Competition, in this week’s 


M. A. P. 


£25 Offered in Prize Money. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE, 
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“Do vou think you can help me, doctor ?” | 

‘Weill, I Seale think so, with the experience | 
I have had. I have been attending a man with 
your complaint for the last twenty years.” 


“T see the villain in your face, sir!” cried the 
insulting counsel fiercely. \ 

“What a curious reflection!’ mused _ the! 
imperturbable witness softly. 
———rto—_ \ 

“Gracious, my dear,” said the first society | 
belle, “I hope you’re not ill; you look so much | 
alder to-night.” 

“Tm quite well, thank you, dear,” 
Other, ‘and you—how wonderfully 
you are. You look positively young.” 


replied the | 
improved | 
| % 


“ Home Cookery" is published on the first of every month. 
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ball that comes “ across ” you is no mean feat 
in itself. 

To head a high centre accurately into goal is 
only slightly less hard ; absolute timing is the great 
difficulty here too; while a headed ball, in that 
it is usually “up,” is generally easier for a goal- 
keeper to get to. Apropos the vast majority 
of goalkeepers find it easier to deal with high shots 
than low ones; for one thing they can generally 
see the ball better; for another it is easier to 
raise the arms and jump in the air than to stretch 
them out horizontally and scramble along the 
ground. 

In comparison to the number of corner kicks 
gained the number of goals scored from them 
is infinitesimal. Placing a corner kick right across 
the posts is almost uscless, for the goalkeeper will 
jump and punch it out or the backs will head or 
rush it away; goals from corner kicks usually 
result from the ball “coming out ” to some tem- 
porarily well-placed and unmarked attacker who 
can instantly send it high and hard into the goal 
over the heads of the crush and out of tho goal- 
keeper’s reach, 

One of the most difficult of a goalkeeper’s tasks 
is the safely parrying or catching of a high long 
shot. To the uninitiated a long shot may seem 
a comparatively easy one to deal with, but this is 
often not so. 

A long shot takes a great deal of judging; it 
often swerves in its flight at the last moment and 


so deceives the waiting goalkeeper. and, if the ball 
is wet, heavy, and greasy, it requires very careful 
handling or it will bounce off the hands or slip 


between them into the net. Attackers and spec- 
tators are rather prone to under-cstimate the 
difficulty which a well-directed long shot can present 
to a goalkeeper. 

Opinions are divided as to the value of a penalty 
kick, some authorities arguing that it should in- 
variably result in a goal, others that it is really 
a very hard shot to negotiate successfully. 

At first sight it appears that any practised 
footballer should be able to, from twelve yards’ 
range, put the ball past the goalkeeper alone into 
a@ space eight yards long and eight feet high, 
yet penalty kicks are constantly saved or shot wide. 

Excitement or carelessness in taking the shot 
are responsible for the vast majority of the misses ; 
cleverness in anticipating the kick’s direction on 
the goalkeeper’s part for those which are saved. 

By very careful observation of the way in which 
the kicker’s toe is pointed a goalkeeper can some- 
times jump to one side and get to a penalty shot. 


By curefully observing the way she kicker’g toe is pointed 
a goalkeeper may get to a penalty kick in time, 


“But,” protested the wayward son, “ you 
should make allowance for the follics of youth.” 

“H’m!” growled the old man. ‘If it wasn’t 
for the allowance you get there'd be less folly!” 

a 
e 

“You think Jinks is a better conversationalist 
than Smith ? Why, neither one of thom ever says 
anything sensible.’ 

“I know, but it takes Smith longer to say it." 


—_—_—— ojo 


Kryp Lapy (at children’s party): ‘“ Well, my 
little man, what are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 

Little Man (tugging at uncomfortable neckwear) t 
“‘Somefin’ what don’t wear a collar,” 


You can get it fram any newsagent for one penny. 
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Our Courls 


Washington the Second. 
“He has never told a lie in his life, or done a wrong 
action,” saii-a woman at Willesden of her son. 
The Reason Why. 

“Can you hear the witness ? ” the Willesden 
magistrate asked a prisoner. 

“No,” was the reply. “I am not listoning.” 

Very Poor. 

Charged at the London Guildhall Police Court 
with stealing a cycle, a prisoner said: “I stumbled 
against it in passing, and when I was picking it up 
the ‘vopper’ comes and locks me up.” “He was 
remanded. 


Her “ New Home.” 
At Tottenham Police Court: 
Complainant: “ My husband has assaulted me and 
sent ine away.” 
The Magistrate: “On what gronnd?” 
‘. Complainant: “On the pavement outside the 
use.” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 
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Tottenham’e Idea. 

“He is a very lazy man, sir; he looks more like a 
gentleman than anything else,” said a woman to the 
Tottenham magistrate. . 

No! There's a Difference. 

“Were some of them full and some empty ?” asked 
a magistrate of a witness at Carlisle. a 

Witness: “No; some were empty and some full. 

Second Thoughts. ; 

A boy defendant at Acton, asked by the magis- 
trate if he had any brothers or sisters, replied: 
“No, sir.” Then, relenting, he added ; “ only small 
ones.” 

Both Weary. 

“Have you any questions to ask tho witness?” 
inquired Mr. A. J. Laurie of a man in the dock at 
the London Sessions. 

“ Yes, my lord,” was the reply. “I’ve s whole 
string of them, but I can see yon are as disgusted 
with this case as I am, so I won’t weary you.” 


WEEX ENDING 
Oct. 20, 1910. 


Methuselah’s Missus ? 


- A woman told the Eilesmere Port magistrates t};1; 
she was married in the year one thousand ong 
hundred and one. 


Where She Left Off. 

At Bow Street Police Court : 

Solicitor to witness: “Did she say she did n-t 
want to talk, and did you keep on asking ker what 
was on her mind ?” 

Witness: “I asked herseveral times, but I didnot 
“keep on.” (Laughter). 


Enemies Now, 


At Bradford City Court: 

The Chairman: “Are you related to the 
defendant ?” 

Complainant (a young lady of smart appearance) : 
“ We were cousins, but we are nothing now.” 

The Chairman : ‘“ How can that be?” 

Complainant : ‘I have washed my hands of l:cr 
altogether.” (Laughter.) 

- The Chairman: “ You can’t dispose of a relation- 

ship in that way.” , 


Siclure Fars 


ON WHEELS, 


ALtrovoH strong, wicker work will not stand 
much friction, and hampers which rest on the ground 
and get pulled about sre soon ruined. Were the 
large baskets used daily 
by the Parcels Post not 
protected in some way 
their lives would 
short. Our picture 
shows one of these 
baskets inverted. Strips 
of wood are fixed at each 
side, keeping the basket 
off the ground and 

reventing wear and 
tan ness, and inserted 
in the woodwork at the 
four comers are little 
runners, or wheels. These only project about three- 

‘uarters of an inch from the wood, but enable 
the basket to be moved easily and, therefore, greatly 
reduce the strain. 


—. > —__. 


USEFUL TO FARMERS. 

Tse spud shown here is very useful to the farmer 
when he walks over his fields or goes a- 
sbepherding. With it he can cut down any 
obtrusive thistle, and if he comes across an 
overhanging briar which seems to grow like 
Jack-the-giant-killer's beanstalk, he can check 
its career with the little projecting hook 
without scratching his hands. The hook is 
irene with the blade of the instrument, 
and is sharp on the inner edge, A, so that 
it does not become blunt when the spud 
is used in the ordin way. A surprising 
amount of finish can given to a farm 
when the owner goes about armed with one 
of these instead of a stick. The instrument 
is also valuable for wecding*amongst corn, ™ 
for a big weed can be removed without injuring the 
neighbouring stalks, 


-| The weight of the 


An electro 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable 


JACK’S PUNT. 
Auruovan every battleship carries plenty of boats, 
each vessel also provides itself with a rough-and-ready 
punt, which, owing to its greater stability, is found to 


be most useful 
when such 
operations as 
scraping or 
painting the 
sides of the ship 
have to_ be 
u ty dertaken. 
These punts are 
constructed by 
the handy men 
To onboard. They 
consist of two or three planks fastened across a couple 
of hollow cylinders placed side by side. The illustra- 
tion conveys a very good idea of their appearance. 


—sT to 
INSTEAD OF A RING. 


Staxxs and pegs which have to be driven into the 
ground are often irreparably injured at the first 
attempt by splitting under the blows of the mallct. 
In lieu a ring, 
tightly fitted round 
the top, which, of 
course, is not practic- 
able in all cases, the 
mischief may be almost 
entirely prevented by 
cutting away the edges 
round the top, as 
shown in the pictures. 


mallet then falls in< 
the centre on the 
soundest part 

the stake, and this 


——s 

= ain 
EcTIa 

centre is reinforced by the ae temper | fibres of the 


wood, which, being untouched by the 


lows, form in 
reality a natural ring. 


-plated pencil is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
plated pencil-case is given } less accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


SAVES THE FINGERS. 

Hor water, plain or otherwise, is so largely used as 4 
drink nowadays, that the little invention shown here 
seems likely to be of service to those who favour tlc 
tumbler and its hi: 
contents. It con- 
sists of a small 
cage made of silver 
or some infericr 
metal, in) whieh 
the tumbler 
placed, and whi+h 
enables it to be carried about or raised to the li}, 
by means of the handle, without discomfort to 1! 
fingers. In fact, it enables the glass to be used Iie 
an ordinary mug. 


oe § 
A HASSOCK CHOPPER. 


Many meadows which lie low and are marshy. grovw 
hassocks—tufts of a so harsh and unpalatable th. + 
no animal willeatthem. If left unattended they spc. 
over the whole field. 

Draining is by no 

means a certain cure ; 

neither is salt. The 

best way to remove 

them is to cut them 

out bodily with a tool 

like that illustrated. 

It resembles a mattock 

_or pick, the extremities 

of which are furnished 

with triangular or 

heart-sha cutters. - 

With this the hassocks 

are cut out below the 

surface, and, after 

drying, are carted away to be burnt. Manuring tlie land 
and grazing close with sheep afterwards will tend to 
improve it, and any hassocks should be removi‘ 
directly they make their appearance. 


Sicked Fars 


Our Tardy Summer. 

Crocuses were recently blooming for the second 
time this year amid the graes in the Wilderness at 
the gardens of Hampton Court Palace, and primroses 
were picked in a garden at Chatham Road, Kingston. 

. Throw With Care. 

The principal omnibus companies of London have 
warned their conductors not to throw into the road 
the long tacks which fasten bundles of tickets owing 
to the damage done by the practice to motor tyres. 

Boomerang Torpedo. 

. The — ber jeri ides Ferry while at 
torpedo practice o xes recently was struck by a 
torpedo which, after being launched, made a eeonit 
back to the ship. It was, fortunately, only a practice 
torpedo, and but slight damage was done. 

Duly Delivered. 

A letter addressed from London to Whipshire, 
Devon, has been delivered without delay at Tiverton, 
where, one hundred years ago, rogues and vagabonds 
were whipped round the town at the tail of a cart— 
hence the name Whipshire, almost unknown to the 
present generation. . 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Explosive Portmanteau. 

Considerable alarm was created at the railway 
station at Bile, Switzerland, by the explosion of 
something inside a portmanteau which had been 
accidentally dropped on the platform. The owner 
was arrested. 

Oysters Lower Rates. 

It was announced at Colchester recently that the 
profits of the Colne oyster fishery for the year just 
ended amounted to £7,276. .Of this sum £2,319— 
representing more than a 3d. rate—goes to the 
corporation for their share in the management of 
the fishery, and is devoted to the relief of the rates. 


Deceived by a Dummy. 

The driver of the 9.50 Nottingham to Pinxton 
train stopped the other evening at Babbington 
signal-box, and reported having passed over the body 
of a man lying across the metals. The signalman 
wired to Bulwell Station, and a number of officials 
with lanterns and an ambalance searched the line for 
a mile. They found the corpse to be a stuffed 
dummy, with a head fashioned from a piece of wood 
and painted. 


Why He Deserted. 

Charged at Bristol recently with deserting from 
the Navy, Wilfred Ede (20) ron he ran away from t).6 
Navy because there were too many bosses there. 
If he were taken back he should run away again. 
He would rather starve in the gutter. He had 
already deserted six times this year. He was ordere| 
to be sent back to his ship. 


: A Post-Girl. 

The Yorkshire village of Wortley is about t» 
acknowledge in a ical manner tho services «? 
Miss Morton, the local lady letter carrier, who for the 
past three years has tramped ten miles of country 
road daily in all kinds of weather. Miss Morton ': 
only nineteen years of age, but she likes the wors, 
and would not care to relinguish it, even for a better 
salaried post. 

Football and Flying. 

One Saturday recently whilst a football match ws 
in progress between Notts County and Bristol (ity 
at the former club's ground, M.de Lesseps, tle 

aviator, flew by. The game was stopped, and 

rs, players, referee,and linesmen gazed t 
the spactacls. The appearance of the flying a 
aroused as much enthusiasm as.any of the inciden:s 
of the game, the crowd of 12,000 loudly cheering hin. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietts St,,-f.ondon, W.C- 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 20, 1910. 


VY we . Be } 
POIs nin ® 


Two Famous Aeronauts Deny the Nerve-strain 
Attributed to them, and Explain why they have 
Given ‘Up Public Flying. 


--——__~ 


M. LOUIS BLERIOT, 
The First Man to Fly the Channel. 

I HAVE given up flying in public for two reasons. 
The first is that betore everything else I am an 
inventor and manufacturer of aeroplanes, and 
this work demands the whole of my time. I find 
that it is impossible for me to attend flying meetings 
as a competitor when at any moment my presence 
may be required on some matter of business, 

The second reason is that, since I sell the machines 
I build, it would be very unfair to my customers 
if I were to compete against them in public com- 
petitions. They would probably say that I kept the 
best machine to myself, and at any rate I would 
always have the very latest type. These are the 
only reasons why I do not now take part in corppe- 
titions, and the suggestion that I am suffering 
from nerve-strain is without foundation. I do not 
and I never have suffered from nerve-strain, nor 
do I think any other aviator has done so. . 

There is, as a matter of fact, {ar less strain on 
the nerves in steering an aeroplane over open coun- 
try than there is in steering a motor-car in traffic. 

hen motor-cars hegan to be used in the streets 
of big cities a great deal was heard about the strain 
on the drivers’ nerves, and it was declared quite 
positively that this strain was so terrible that every 
chauffeur quickly became a victim to nervous 
breakdown. That, of course, was all nonsense, 
and we naturally hear nothing about it now. 

So if the nerve-strain of motoring in a busy street, 
where the least little slip might cause a fatal 
accident almost any moment, does not exist 
to any extent, I am quite sure there is even leas 
nerve-strain in flying, where there is only oneself 
to consider, and where there is nothing with which 
one can collide, and it is always a joy for me to 
make a flight when I am present at one of my 
aviation schools or to try a new improvement 
on one of my monoplanes. 


Mr. J. T. C. MOORE-BRABAZON, 
Who has made many Brilliant High Flights. 

I vo not attribute to nerve-strain the abandon- 
ment of aviation by many aviators. but there are 
many causes that make it difficult to continue 
for long. 

First of all there is the question of expense, and, 
secondly, there is the awkwardness of heing com- 
pelled to live down at some out-of-the-way flying 
ground. Also, most of the early pioneers, rather 
than be eclipsed by present-day cracks, would 
rather give it up altogether than take a second place. 

My own reasons, greatly influenced by the death 
of my dear friend, Charlie Rolls, I made clear in a 
letter to the Press. As I said then, it seems to me 
hardly fair to assume that I am giving up aviation 
because it is, or has become, more dangerous. If 
it is dangerous now, it was more dangerous a year 


or two ago. 
What has Las age in my own case is that 
I have realised the small chance and impossible 


Qosition the real amateur has at public meetings. 
He has to compete, not against men of similar 
means with machines of their own, but against 
firms with a great deal of capital at their back and 
with the idea of advertisement before them accruing 
from winning certain prizes—a situation similar 
to what occurred in carly motor-racing days. 

An engine misfires ! Xo one thinks of putting 
it right. The firm has another engine ready to be 
slipped on to the machine. A wheel buckles! 
Another machine is brought out, while half a dozen 
mechanics repair the damaged parts. 

Were I a millionaire, I possibly could compete 
against such organisation, but I am _ not. 

When I took up aviation nearly four years ago 
T looked upon it as a scientific investigation with 
a vast futuro before it. In that future I still 
believe, but whether the best interests of aviation 
are being studied by. turning a highly complex 
mechanical problem into a ttayelling toem of enter- 
tainment I very much question. 


Engaged girls needn’t attend a cookery school 
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Fresh Sacts 


A Column of Up-to-Date Items. 


THE fashion in ladies’ attire to-day exactly reverscs 
that of forty years ago, when the mode was to wear 
tiny hats and enormous skirts. 

Somrone has estimated that the various borrowing 
countries are indebted to Great Britain to the extent 
of three thousand million pounds sterling. 

THE approaching celebration of the Colchester 
oyster feast serves es a reminder that British’ natives’ 
were praised in verse by the Roman poct Juvenal more 
than 1,800 years ago. 


Tue first great lock-out in the Lancashire cotton 
trade took place in 1878, when 120,000 workpeople 
were affected. It lasted exactly two months, and 
ended in the submission of the operatives. 

Ir the Osborne judgment results in all M.P.’s being 
paid, it will not be the first time. In Edward III.’s 
reign county members got four shillings a day, and 
borough members two shillings. 

In connection with the recent plot to murder the 
Mikado it is interesting to note that this is the first 
time in the history of the country that the Sovereign 
has been conspired against by his own subjects. 

Next Phe will be the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the Authorised Version of our Bible, it having 
been first printed in 1611. Already arrangements are 
being made to celebrate the event in fitting fashion. 

WHEN our Dreadnoughts with the Home Fleet 
fired combined broadsides recently, cinematograph 
records were taken. These, however, are not for 
exhibition purposes, but are intended for the informa- 
ton of the Board of Admiralty. 

Fotitowinc the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, anthrax has now appeared amongst Cheshire 
cows. These two terrible diseases of cattle often go 
together, for in 1900, and several times previously, 
they have broken out simultancously. 

Tu motor-car races at Long Island the other day 
were attended by more fatalities and serious accidents 
than any other similar function, if we except only the 
notorious Paris-Madrid race, when the course was 
strewn with dead and dying men, and Government 
intervened and stopped the contest. 

TuE Japanese have discovered a means of inducing 
oysters to make perfectly spherical pearls. But the 
Chinese have done the same thing for centuries, only 
such pearls, on account of their possessing a solid 
porcelain nucleus, cannot be bored for stringing on 
necklaces, and so are comparatively valueless. 

It is stated that the Prince of Wales and his brother, 
Prince Albert, will leave England next year on a 
voyage round the world. In so doing they will be 
exactly following their father’s example, who, thirty 
years ago, voyaged round the world in the Lacchante, 
in company with his brother, the late Duke of Clarence. 


Durine the past few wecks much interest has been 
aroused by the interchange of locomotives between the 
Great Western and the North-Western railways. A 
similar experiment was tried some yeirs ago, a Great 
Northern engine being attached to North-Western 
trains, while an engine built at Crewe worked trains 
out of King’s Cross. 


Tue little island known as the Calf of Man has just 
changed hands. There are several of these island 
kingdoms round the coast of Britain. Among those 
that may be mentioned are Bardsey Island, off the 
shores of Carnarvon; Flatholm, in the Bristol Channel ; 
and Herm, one of the Channel Jslands. Lundy Island, 
famous for its breed of the old English rat, is even 
better known than these. 


22000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


INSURANCE. 


By signing the coupon on Page iii. of the red 
cover you are entitled to receive the benefits of 
the above iasurance. 


: — 
By SIR VEZEY STRONG, Lord Mayor-Elect. 


It is not quite correct to say, as has been said 
recently, that I have been a total abstainer all my 
life; but as I became officially connected with the 
temperance movement at the age of fourteen, I 
suppose I may, for all practical purposes, be counted 
as a life-long abstainer. Certainly I do not think 
it will be charged against me that I could have been 
very scriously addicted to intoxicants at that early 


age. 

I have been asked why I became a total 
abstainer. Well, a boy’s reasoning faculties are 
not very well divelopad at the of fourteen, se 
it would be better to ask why I have remained an 
abstainer for so many years since that time. 

The reason is simply that I have become con- 
vinced that wine or beer or spirits or any other form 
of alcohol in common use is unnecessary, useless, and 
in many cases actually harmful. 

I do not think I need emphasise its harmfulness ; 
that is only too pitiably well-known in every corner 
of the earth. 

One has often heard it said that alcohol is of great 
benefit as a stimulant ; it is certainly a stimulant. 
but its lack of benefit is now, I think, beyond 
doubt. For many years this was the last stronghold 
of the defenders of alcoholic treatment: that 
stimulants were necessary to those in ill-health. 
os that alcohol was, therefore, of great medical 
value. 

This view was so widely accepted that I can 
remember the time when, in the older hospitals— 
St. Bartholomew’s, for example—an incoming 
patient was asked whether he took stout or ale. 
Alcoholic stimulant was, in fact, regarded as part of 
the patient’s diet. 

Now it seemed to one or two audacious laymen, 
myself included, that this theory of the curative 
value of alcohol was open to grave doubt, and it 
was decided to institute a careful and strictly 
scientific test as to the possibilities of a general 
hospital, where all sorts of diseases, except, of course, 
contagious diseases, being run on temperance 
lines. 

With this object in view, a hospital was started in 
quite a small way. That was nearly forty years 
ago, and to-day the London Temperance Hospital 
is a well-known and recognised institution. 

In all those years, so far as my knowledge goes, 
not ono ounce of brandy or beer or wine of any 
description has entered the hospital, either for 
the use of the patients or of the staff. 

The doctors were not, and are not, forbidden to 
administer alcoholic stimulants to the patients. 
In some emergency the doctor might say: ‘‘ Well, 
this man has no chance of living as things are: 
if we administer a little alcohol he may pull 
through.” Alcohol would then be given, and even 
then it would be administered in the form of rectified 
spirits of wine, a form not known to or easily 
recognised by the patient. 

This precaution was taken because of the curious 
determination of people who have been given 
alcohol in a recognisable form during an_ illness 
to continue taking it after they have recovered. 
This, in fact, is a very grave reason why doctors 
should not recommend patients to take alcoholic 
stimulants. 

“Whisky saved my life,” they will say. Or 
“Brandy saved my life.” And when they have 
quite recovered they will continue to save their 
lives day after day, when their lives are not in the 
slightest danger. ‘ 

One of the rules of the Temperance Hospital is 
that a careful record shall be made in the 
“Exceptional Case Book’’ of every case whero 
alcoholic stimulants have been administered, and 
during the whole period since the foundation of tho 
hospital thore have only been eighty entries in the 
book, which gives an average of about one in a 
thousand patients. 

et fe es, 

Famity Lawyer (to young heir): ‘“ Now 
remember, my boy, that a fool and his money are 
soon parted.” 

Young Heir (impressively): “I intend, sir, to 
be the exception that proves the rule, I'll do with- 
out lawyers.”* : . 
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self over & 
trivial matter. He says that every now and 
again his friends ‘‘ pull his leg ” because he can’t 
see their jokes, 


Homer should not worry... Homer should keep 
this idea in his mind—that the best story-teller 
tells his story to be understood, and the story- 
teller tells it. 90 that he makes an ass of himself. 


Somebody once told a story about Napoleon. 
1t went like this: Once, soon after Napoleon had 
established the Legion of Honour—a picturesque 
bit of metal he devised to make men die for 
him—he found an old soldier on the battlefield who 
had just had an arm shot off. 

Napoleon, who was about the greatest genius and 
capa. pa humbug that ever existed, said to this 

i soldier of his, ‘‘ What, you have no Legion 
of Honour cross? Then take minc!” 

And so he took off his own cross and pinned 
it on the old one-armed man. 

The old man was moved to tears, and said to 
the Emperor, ‘“ What would you have done if 
Thad lost both arms in battle ?” 

“In that case,” answered Napoleon, “I should 
have made you an officer of the Legion of Honour.” 

So instantly the old soldier drew his sword and 
cut off his other arm. 


That’s a touching story, isn’t it, Homer ? 

But worry this thing out. How did the old man 
who had only one arm cut off the other arm ? 

In French school-books this is the prize problem 
that tests the wits of French schoolboys. 

The human mind, Homer, generally works either 
in quick wit or dulness. Some people may only 
see a “ How sad” picture in this episode ; others 
will instantly say ‘“ Rubbish!” or “ Rot!” 


But I think the real point of the story is this— 
that if you have to think it out it may be your 
fault or it may be the fault of the story-teller. 

Most people tell stories badly because they are 
oe mie Bs i = 

he art of telling a good story is that it shou 
be understandable. If ever yon don’t quite grasp 
the meaning of another man, put it to him that 
way—that he told the story badly. You will be 
correct, and you will worry him. You will most 
likely get the laugh on him. 

It’s only one man in a thousand who can tell 
a story well and artistically and intelligently. 


FOR MATRIMONY ? time ago 


the Bis- 
hop of 
Ripon suggested a training school for matrimony. 
To put it in quite a ribald way, the Bishop was 
talking through his hat. 

There is nothing so pleasant to watch as the faces 
of a few curates and a bunch of schoolgirls when a 
Bishop delivers a ‘‘short address” on the things he 
doesn’t understand. You get very near then 
to the stained-glass window effect in actual life. 


HAVE YOU HEARD OF THE SCHOOL | A sHORT 


What the worthy Bishop of Ripon didn’t under- 
stand was this—that every worthy mother is a 


* whole training school in herself, and that’s the onl 


school for matrimony ever likely to be successful. 

A girl’s training for matrimony begins with 
her first doll and from the moment she begins 
to “ play house.” 

A boy’s beging when he is first taught chivalry 
to girls. 

A school of matrimony such as was in the mind 
of the Bishop of Ripon can teach a girl how to 
boil a potato or how to fry a rasher of bacon, but 
would it and could it teach her tact, patience, and 
forbearance ? As a rule a woman gets more excited 
over a hard-boiled egg than her husband does. 

And why should there be a school of matrimony 
for women only ?_ I should like to chip in with my 
own humble suggestion. To make married life run 
smoothly and pleasantly, why shouldn’t there be a 
school of matrimony where young men are taught 
how to do up a youns woman's bodice at the back 
with a calm and even temperament ? 

And wouldn’t it be a good thing to teach him to 
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say, “Oh, bother!” instead of *! *!! when his 
linen comes home all frayed from the wash. | 

No, my dear Bishop, the school of matrimony 
idea is no good. Men and women will go on loving 
each other and cussing each other in their own 
sweet, simple styles, and they don’t want any 
interference in the way in which they do it. 


DON'T DREAM ; GET TO WORK. LEONARD. is & 
ung ~ man 


a ought to 

have a friend big and wise enough to souse him in a 

tub of ice cold water each morning before breakfast. 

Because LEONARD writes me a long and simple 

letter all about his “ artistic temperament,” and 

being out of a job, although he calls it “ unable 
to find congenial employment.” 


Leonarp should study the lives of Hall Caine 
and Bernard Shaw, two very interesting people 
with “artistic temperaments.” Both of these 
men started out early in life to make things hum. 

Neither df them ever had the stupid idea in 
mind that LeonarD has of “ leaping over a bridge 
and ending it.” - 

No, they had a good deal of sense in addition 
to what they think is their “ artistic temperament.” 

The first things these men did was to draw 
attention to themselves. 

Bernard Shaw, being a vegetarian, you can 
imagine him eating peas on his knife. Shaw 
model do that sort of thing because nobody else 
would do it—at least not so carefully as he would. 
And he once wrote to me and said that never 
in his life had he worn blue socks. 

Shaw did these strange and simple things to 
keep sane and advertise himself whilst he had 
the “artistic temperament” upon him. 

No man should have the real “ artistic tempera- 
ment ” unless he has some sort of bank account 
to feed it. Because the “ artistic temperament ” 
is gencrally just stupid self-sympathy and conceit. 

As a rule a man earns in appreciation what he 
deserves and no more. Talent and ability are 
fine things to but thcy won't enable a man 
to live niles Fe toils. m. 

The sooner LEONARD, who feels that he is not 
appreciated and that the world treats him coldly 
because it cannot understand his “artistic 
temperament,” gets cured of his self-conceit and 
self-sympathy the sooner he will do something 
to assert his real importance, 


HOW MUCH DID JONES LOSE? A STRANGER 
icone iaciniretsae to Tom 


ones, a tailor, 
and buys a suit of clothes for £5. He tenders in 
payment a counterfeit £10 note. Jones is short of 
change, and, not noticing the counterfeit, goes 
to his neighbour, Robinson, the grocer, gets two 
£5 notes fer the £10 note, gives one to the stranger 
and puts the other in his cash drawer. Later 
Robinson discovers the counterfeit and compels 
Jones to repay him £10 for it. The question is, 
What was Jones's loss ? 

I have tried this on several members of the staff, 
and have got these replies : 

Jones lost £10 and a suit of clothes. 

Jones lost £15 and a suit of clothes. 

Jones lost his eyesight for the time being, when 
he allowed the stranger to pass off a counterfeit 
note on him. 

The way I work it out is that Jones lost as many 
pounds as Ann was years old. 

Jones lost his reasoning and was put in an 
eeyluns, where you are’ likely to follow him, if you 
ask such questions as these. 

Now what do you say was the actual loss Jones 
suffered ? Peter KEARY. 


I ag 
THE NOTEBOOK PUZZLE. 

A LaRGe number of readers tried to solve the 
Bishop of Oxford’s puzzle, which appeared on the 
** Notebook” Page recently. The first correct 
solution to the puzzle was received from S. Guildford, 
Redcot, Highview Road, Sidcup, to whom the prize 
of half a guinea, which was offered, has 0 
awarded. The answerto the puzzle is, ‘“ Tho 
Human Body,” and the objects referred to by 
the Bishop are as follows: 1. Chest. 2. Eyelids. 
3. Kneecaps. 4. Drums. 5. Nails 6. Feet. 
7. Soles. 8. Muscles. 9. Palms. 10. Tulips. 
11. Hips. 12. Calves. 13. Hares, 14. Temples. 
15. Arms. 16. Blades. 17. Heart. 18. Palette— 
palate. 19. Veins. 20. Insteps. 21. Eyes and 
nose. 22. Pupils. 23. Lashes. 24. Tendons, 
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: << & When Newspaper Report- 
\ ' : ers have Nearly Lost the:r 
. Lives in Times of Peace. 

Mucs has been written concerning the perils 

of war correspondents. But even in time cf 
a Pressman’s life is not always altogethcr 
ree from danger. 

The other day, in the streets of Berlin, for instance. 
four unlucky reporters were sabred and bludgeoned 
unmercifully by the pale engaged in putting down 
the strike riots in the Moabit quarter of the civ. 
While in Columbus, Ohio, a short time back. 4 
newspaper man was blown up by a dynamite homis 
while riding on a black-listed car during a tran 
strike. 

During the great London dock strike, when feclir 
ran higher than in any other labour war in t)is 
country, over a seore of reporters were more or Ic-s 
aa td injured. 

This happened in the first three or four days. 

Then John Burns took to signing ** Press passes.” 
and let it be known that unless they were honoured! 
by the pickets he would withdraw his suppo:t 

rom the strikers. After that no more violence was 
offered to newspaper men. 

Mr. J. D. Henry, whorepresented the PeTroret 
Wor tp at Baku during the terrible riots there in 
1905, told the story afterwards in his book of how a 
brave young reporter died. 

Warned Off by Pickets. 

The oil-fields were blazing with incendiary fircs. 
Millions of pounds’ worth of property was going 1) 
in smoke. Millions of pounds’ worth more was 
momentarily threatened with a like fate. And 
the youthful Pressman thought that the outside 
public ought to know about it. 

So he sallied forth to gain particulars. Twirs 
he was warned off by the strikers’ pickets. But |.c 
refused to be intimidated. 

So at last, enraged at his persistence, and being 
resolved at all costs to prevent news of the dreadti:i 
deeds they were doing getting abroad, they shot 
him. 

Next day all the papers published in and roun1 
Baku came out in mourning borders, * as for a 
monarch dead.” 

American newspaper men have especially dan- 
gerous duties to perform, owing to the turbulent 
character of certain classes of the population 
and the readiness with which they resort to outra:e 
upon occasion. Only the other day, for instance. .:' 
Los Angeles, California, the office of the Times «i 
that city was dynamited, and a number of the stuli 
lost their lives. . 

In New York the representatives of many of 1!¢ 
better-class journals have incurred the hostility «i 
the police, whose corruption and brutality thy 
have repeatedly shown up. For this reason tlicy 
(the police} secured the arrest of Mr. Costello. a 
HERALD reporter, on a bogus charge, and having 
got him to the station they knocked him atwt 
shamefully with their clubs and brass knuch!:- 
up with brutally kicking him a+‘. 
lay half stu on the stone floor. 

Tarred and Feathered. 

These facts were sworn to by _ independent 
witnesses, but such was the strength of the Tammany 
organisation that even the powerful and influenti.!l 
HERALD was unable to secure the punishment ot 1! 
guilty officers. 

Similarly, the great American trusts and cor.:- 
bines have good reason to fear and hate the jour.!- 
ists who oppose and expose them. 

Here is an instance: A reporter on the CLEVET..*9 
DaILy Press was decoyed into the big stecl rollin: 
mills there, and tarred and feathered, besides 
being so badly maltreated in other ways that }:'s 
very life was despaired of for quite a long w/.j!» 
afterwards. 


a 
A 


Even worse befell certain members of 1!” 
SHEFFIELD DarLy TELEGRAPH during the exposu:'s 
made by that journal of the trade union outry'* 
organised by Broadhead and his associates. 

One reporter was bludgeoned and left for dead 
in the principal street of the city. The house « 
another was Bown up by gunpowder in the middle 
of the night, while the iffe of Sir William Lev. 
the editor and ietor, was repeatedly threat ned. 
so that tow the end he never ventured abio.d 
unarmed, 


If you want to feel at home in a ballroom, read “How and What t> Danse,” prics one ‘shilling, at all booksialls. 
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PROLOGUE. 


John Hume, @ young curate of a London Last-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married, Seven 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi. It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
a merry gathering of the child’s playmates are romping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence @,disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife, 

“T've found you, my dear,” she says. ‘“* Years 
ago when you trusted your pore little mite to me you 
called yourself Mrs. Garrick, ’Ow was I to know that 
under the name of Miss Chalmers you was acting as 
governess in Mile End Road? Now, ma’am, if you 
was Mrs, Garrick, you couldn’t ave been Miss Chalmers.” 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman knows 
the terrible secret that has always haunted her, for previous 
to her marriage she had borne a child, and this woman, 
Mrs. Moule, midwife, had nursed it during its brief 
existence and seen st carried to the grave, And now—— 

“ What do you want?” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Little Mimt, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
tothe door. “Go!” he commands. Then turning to 
the child he carries her up to bed. When he returns, the 
room is emply. Betty Hume has gone! 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Time has rolled on. Thirteen years have- passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
{s always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into 
a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
had been one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi’s idol, even in those 
days as a fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi’s part, for she loves him. David is a 
journalist in London now, earning his bread-and-butter 

y evolving sensational fiction. 

“Mimi,” he says, “I love you.” And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 

The ote throbbing heart is almost too full for 
words, but she obtains David’s promise that he will 
try to find her lost mother. 

As the two lovers wander’slowly homeward through a 
quiet wood Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is 
staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 
for Mimi. 

The girl introduces the two men, and Lang returns 
to the farm, where a letter awaits him from his father, 
Gideon Lang, a solicitor. It reads: 


“My Drar Boy,—/ shall be glad to hear how you 
are getting on. You will be interested and glad to know 
that I have every reason to believe, from information just 
received, that a certain party is at present employed at 
Crushington’s, the big Regent's Circus Emporium. 
Write soon, my dear boy. 

“ Your affectionate and well-wishing father, 

““Groron Lana.” 


Meanwhile, David gocs home with Mimi and obtains 
John Hume’s consent to their marriage. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- 
nalist returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W., to 


— 
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work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. One 
night just as ho is going out to post off a story, a woman 
pushes him back into his flat. It is Phoebe Kenyon, 
the girl who had held him infatuated three years ago, 
and then thrown him over to marry an old man fn 
money. 

“* David,” she pleads, ‘‘I am miserably unhappy,” 
and she tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure, But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Pheebe is completely 
dead. He informs her of the altered circumstances. 

““I—I congratulate you,’ she murmurs, and tries 
to smile as she turns towards the door. 

David offers to see her to a cab. Then he pulls 
her back suddenly, thinking of her reputation as well as 
his own. Someone is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
Affluence, flash clothes, and hair dye have altered tie 
shabby, blackmailing Mrs. Mowle of thirteen years 
ago into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Her 
clients call at very late hours. Mostly they are women, 
but this time it is a man—Rupert Lang. Madame 
Frayle welcomes him in, and peering through the 
letter flap of her door, the beauty specialist and Lang 
see Davia and Phoebe Kenyon leave together. 

It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman hurrying along. Tragedy, want, 
and misery, rather than degradation, are written on 
her once-beautiful face, 

** Good God !”’ whispers Inglis. 

Changed now, tragically world-soiled and trampled- 
on, but the same woman—Betty Hume. 

The woman drops a handkerchief containing a key, 
which David picks up. On ‘he key is a tab bearing 
the address ‘‘ No. 40 Bewlay Street ’—and the hand- 
kerchief is stained with blood! 

David hastily thrusts this ominous find into his 

ocket and looks about for the loscr. But Betty 
ume has disappeared. 

Pondering over the surprising events of the last few 
minutes, the journalist is returning to his flat, when a 
huddled heap in the area attracts his eye, and, descend- 
ing, he sees the vanished woman lying there 
unconscious. 

Just as he tenderly raises her, two men hurry by, 
and their excited conversation reaches David’s ears. 
‘I tell yer it’s murder,” says one, ‘at No. 40, ’eard 
the ’tec tell the cop.” And they pass out of earshot. 
Thoughta, of the bloodstained handkerchief, the 
labelled key—and murder—tush through David’s 
mind. He cautiously carries his frail burden upstairs. 
It is Mimi’s mother! She must be saved at all costs. 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the door 
of Madame Frayle’s flat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle and Rupert 
Lang, have seen David and his burden. And Madame 
Frayle has recognised in the slight figure the woman 
she ruined at Hallard’s Cross. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when an imperative knock resounds at 
the door. The police ! « 

Consulting with his faithful old housckeeper, Mrs. 
Wer, who loves him as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from the flat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back of the 
building. 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of tke untenanted house, and, on entcring 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
pair of scissors. Together with Detcctive-Sergeant 
'Yibbutts, the young constable is pursuing investigations 
in Bewlay Street. 

David pretends to have been awakencd from a deep 
sleep when he confronts the two officials, but there is 
a spot of blood on hi3 shirt-front, and they notice it. 

And just at that moment Madame Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David's nerve fails him. Beads of per- 
spiration stand on his brow. He pulls at a handker- 
chict_-THE handkerchief, and from it the fatal key 
clanks to the floor. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts quickly stoops and 
picks it up. 

You Can Now Read On. 
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Inaxts realised what he had done almost as he did it. 

At that moment of temporary nerve-failure, due to 
the noiseless appearance of Madame Frayle in the 
background, he had whipped out, not his own handker- 
chief, but the bloodstained handkerchief he had picked 
up, wrapped round the key of No. 40 Bewlay Street, 
stir Elizabeth Hume dropped it outside the entrance 
to the flats. 

The blood patch was obvious. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts turned quickly to 
P.C. Jarvis. 

“ Ask Inspector Rayne to come along here at once.” 

P.C. Jarvis saluted like an automaton, and departed, 
But he had secn what was written on the tab attached 
to the key. 

“Where are we now?” he asked himself. As he 
passed Madame Frayle, ‘as she hovered at the door 
as if waiting to get in some statement at the first 
opportunity, he favoured her with a sidelong look. 

etective-Sergeant libbutts was again facing Inglis, 
his eyes riveted on him. With a backward movement 


of his hand he pushed to the front-door of the flat. It 
latched, shutting out Madame Frayle. 
Sweat was distinct on Inglis’ forehead. The 


detective took a quick step forward, and jerked the 
bloodstained handkerchief from Inglis’ hand. 

‘““ Mr. Inglis,” he said, his voice tight with suppressed 
tension, ‘“‘ No. 40 Bewlay Street is written on this 
key-tab. Murder has been done at No. 40. How did 
this key come into your possession ?” 

The murdered man had not been identificd. The 
crime might have been anyone’s handiwork. There 
was evidence that a man as well as a woman had been 
present in the basement scullery at No. 40. 

Inglis had himself in hand again. But there was no 
time for deliberate thought. The quick question 
demanded a quick answer. He was not worrying about 
himself. But for tragic issues involved, the situation 
would have savoured of farcical comedy. He was 
under suspicion in a kind of primd facie way, but, of 
course, he would be able to clear himself, though it 
was quite conceivable that this commonplace detcctive 
would end by marching him off to the police-station. 

Fear for himself hal not brought the sweat out on 
his forehead. Evcrything was still relative to Mimi 
and her tragic mother. And his blunder rendered the 
attitude he had decided on untenable. 

“TI picked up that key and handkerchief in the 
street,” he answered steadily. 

** When?” 

‘* Not long after midnight.” 

“* Where ?”’ 

** Just outside the entrance to these flats.” 

“ There’s blood on this handkerchief, Mr. Inglis.” 

“T know that. But it’s not my handkerchief. It 
was yg ee round the key when I found it. At the 
time I knew nothing of anything wrong at No. 40. 
I put them in my pocket, and in the ordinary course of 
events I should have sent the key round to the landlord 
in the morning.” 

“That may be,” said the detective slowly, ‘“ but 
there’s blood on your shirt-front. How do you account 
for that 2?” 

Inglis staggered slightly, and put a hand to his 
throat. He understood now what had_ previously 
fascinated the man’s eyes, and it flashed upon him 
how the blood had come there—when he carricd 
Elizabeth Hume from the area. His movement was 
that of a man suddenly taken aback, but to the detec- 
tive it suggested guilt. 


“J-J——’ 
For the life of him, Inglis could not conjure up a 
reasonable explanation. His inventive faculties 


joss to respond to the desperate call made upon 
them. 

‘* I—I must have cut myself shaving.” 

It was lame, inadequate. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts might not be a genius, 
but he was no fool. He took a step closer to Inglis. 
There was no sign of any cut on his featurcs. More 
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than that, he had neglected to shave. He had been at 
work on ‘A Midnight Crime,” with brief breaks for 
meals and a pause to write and post a lettcr to Mimi, 
from early morning till Phobe Kenyon intruded 
herself upon him shortly before midnight. 

“When did you last shave, Mr. Inglis?” asked 
Tibbutts grimly. 

Inglis bit his lip and fingered a stubby chin. He had 
blundered again. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts produced a notebook. 

“Mr. Inglis,” he said, “it’s my duty to caution 

ou.” 

He did 80 in the stereotyped way. 

“Now, I just want to cover again what you've told 
me. You picked up the key of No. 40 Bewlay Street, 
wrapped round with this handkerchief, outside these 
flats shortly after midnight ? ” 

aes nodded. The detective pencilled. 

“Did you observe anybody in the neighbourhood 
who might have dropped them ?” 

oe ‘0. , 

“ And at the time, Mr. Inglis, you had no knowledge 
of saying wrong at No. 40?” 

o 0. ” 


“Were you going out or coming back when you 
picked them up—or what were you doing?” 

“* Coming back.” 

‘From where, Mr. Inglis ?” 

He had again cornered Inglis. The latter had 
returned from putting Phoebe Kenyon into a cab. 

A few minutes before midnight, Phebe Kenyon, a 
married woman, and once his swectheart, had coe to his 
flat. She had made love to him under the cleak of 
appealing to his pity, within twenty-four hours of 
his betrothal to Mimi Hume. Scandal, misunder- 
standings, must arise if the fact of this visit were made 
known. 

Inglis flinched slightly. Brave men are afraid of 
some situations. Just for a moment his thoughts had 
flashed away to Hallard’s Cross, to Mimi, to her father, 
with his stern code of morality, who had not long 
given him his blessing and accepted him as his future 
son-in-law. He was sure of Mimi’s love and faith. 
But her father and the world ? The world that seldom 
gives man or woman the benefit of the doubt. 

Phoebe’s name, for her own sake as well as his own, 
must be kept out of this business. Let it be known 
that she had visited him at that hour, and there would 
be ugly mischief between man and wife and himeelf, 
mischief of a kind that a man just engaged to be 
married could be excused fearing. 

“T——” Again his inventive faculties answered 
lamely to the call made upon them—“ I went out for a 
‘ breather ’ as far as the Chalk Farm Road.” 

He could not say he had gone to les his manuscript, 
because he had not posted it and the long envelope 
was at that moment protruding from one of his 
pockets. And he had no sooner given this explanation 
than he realised that, unless the suspicion overhanging 
him were dispelled immediately, the police would try 
to trace his actual movements. They might come 
across a certain cabman who would remember him as 
the individual who had assisted a lady into his hansom, 

iven him half-a-crown, and told him to put down his 
fare at the foot of FitzGeorge’s Avenue. Inglis recalled 
that he had not given Phobe’s actual address to the 
cabman, at her own request. 

“What time did you go out?” asked Tibbutts, 
watching his man closely. 

“ A few minutes before twelve.” 

“ And before that ? ” 

“ Working here.” 

“ Anyone to corroborate these statements of yours, 
Mr. Inglis?” 

‘“* My housekeeper went to bed about cleven.” 

“And after you came back from your ‘ breather,’ 
Mr. Inglis 2” ‘ 

“T had a couple of stiff whiskies, and must have 
tumbled off to sleep.” 

If Inglis expericnced any kind of satisfaction during 
hig cross-examination, with its foreshadowing of 
possible nightmarish complications, it was from the fact 
that so far he had diverted suspicion from the tragic 
woman he was screening. Yet had Madame Frayle 
seen him on the landing with Elizabeth Hume in his 
arms? He could sec Madame Frayle’s full figure 
dimly through the glazed upper half of the door. 
Was she waiting to make a communication to the 
police ? 

The light outside had been turned on full now, 
and in the pause that followed the answer to the last 
question, Inglis saw other figures come blurredly into 
view through the glass. There was a murmur of voices. 
A man pressed his face against the thick glass in an 
endeavour to see what was going on inside. The other 
tenants in the building had been aroused. News of 
murder at No. 40 had reached No. 133. On the 
landing outside hurriedly dressed men and women 
were crowding round Madame Frayle asking for 
information. 

“Don’t ask me!” she was saying, shaking her head 
dazedly. “If it hadn’t beon for the ncuralgia keeping 
me out of my bed, I should have known nothing! 
But it’s mcorder at No. 40, and there’s a detective 
inside there, asking Mr. Inglis questions. But I can’t 
tell you more than that!” 


“How and What to Dance.” price Is., 
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Then the little crowd fell back suddenly. An 
inspector of police, followed by a bucolic-looking 
oliceman, had reached the landing. P.C. Jarvis 
“"Glear the landin Re 

“ Clear the landing, Jarvis!” said I: tor e, 
and knocked. . roe - 

The door opened almost instantly. The inspector 


passed in. 

“ Here, stand back!” faid P.C. Jarvis peremptorily 
to the men and women who pressed forward. eager for 
a glimpse into the flat. ‘Clear off the landing, all 
of you!” 

The door closed. 

“You cautioned Mr. Inglis?’’ asked Inspector 
Rayne, after Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts hed 
explained. 

* Yes, sir.” 

The inspector turned to Inglis. The latter had 
got his lower lip between his teeth. His face was 
rather white. He was not haunted by any melo- 
dramatic visions of himself going to the scaffold. He 
was not worrying about that at all. But his move- 
ments would be checked, and the papers would print 
all manner of stuff, which Mimi and her father would 
read, and there was the question of Phabe, and 
scandal, and the possibility of her husband instituting 
divorce proceedings. 

The inspector was speaking again. 

“Sergeant Tibbutts, I authorise you to search this 
flat.” 

He turned to Inglis as the detective passed quickly 
into the ‘ workshop.” 

“Mr. Inglis, I’ve sufficient reasonable justification 
for this. Your explanation of how that blood came on 
your shirt-front is unsatisfactory.” 

The inspector held the blood-stained handkerchief 
and the key of No. 40 in his hand. 

“ Let me clearly understand my position!’’ Inglis 
spoke steadily. ‘Am I under arrest or what? If 80, 
you’re blundering.” 

At that moment Mrs. Wex, in her dressing-gown, 
came round the passage corner. The suspense o 
remaining in her bedroom had become unendurable. 

A second later Detective-Sergeant eae ng nt 

i e on his features, step rom the 
oie ae carried a blood-stained towel and 
8 couple of hair-pins. He had found them in the bed- 
room adjoining Inglis’ den. 

Inglis gritted his teeth. He did not notice the 
hair-pins. But the towel was the one he had pressed 
to Elizabeth Hume's bleeding lip. 

“ Found in the bedroom, sir!” said Tibbutts to his 

ctor. ‘ This towel—these hair-pins.” 
moment of silence. The inspector looked quickly 
at the towel and the hair-pins. 

“Mr. Inglis, I must ask you to accompany me to the 
police-station on suspicion of being concerned in the 
murder of a man, at present unidentified, at No. 40 
Bewlay Street.” 

“ You're blundering !” 

“T take my risk of that, Mr. Tage Come along.” 

Then a fierce, thin scream ! Wex, little wisp 
of a woman, quivering from head to foot, had flown at 
the inspector. 

“You idjut!’’ She shook her hands, worn and 
hard with years of toil, in the inspector’s face. ‘‘ You 
blindfolded idjut! ‘Im—im—im—Mr. _Inglis— 
commit murder! I ‘eard! ‘Im—with ’is ‘eart 
meltin’ with ‘'uman kindncss—’im that come to me 
when Wex——” ij 

“Mrs. Wex.” Inglis’ voice was quite steady, if 
tuneless. ‘‘ The best of us make mistakes sometimes.” 

He caught hereye. He had told her that she must 
know nothing of the woman who had been concealed 
in his bedroom, and he reminded her of this with his 
quick look. 

Mrs. Wex became silent, but her body continued to 
quiver. Inglis turned to the inspector. 

‘May I write a letter before I go with you? Of 
course you will want to read it. But you won't 
object ?” 

“If I see it, no.” 

Inglis went into his ‘‘ workshop,” followed by the 
inspector and the detective. 

His letter was to Mimi. He wrote quickly : 


“‘ BELOVED,—I am the victim of a mistake. I hope 
this will reach you before you sce the papers. I am 
arrested on suspicion, but I know you will take it for 
granted that I have nothing whatever to do with the 
murder at No. 40 Bewlay Street. I believe that I 
shall be cleared before this reaches you; but I want to 
minimise the shock of newspaper reports. Please 
show this letter to your father. God bless you. All 
my love to you. Impossible to write more now. I 
should feel unuttcrably distressed were I not sure of 
your faith and love. “Davin.” 


He handcd what he had written to the inspector. 
The latter clearcd his throat. 

“That can go!” he said gruffly. Gruffness of 
voice sometimes covers human fcclings. 

Inglis addressed an envelope and put a stamp on it. 
He was keeping a straight upper lip now, but his face 
was grey-coloured and its expression haggard and old. 
As far as the murder charge was concerned, he would 
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be cleared right enough ; but there was no foresccing 
what wretched complications might arise. 

But he was grateful for one thing. What would 
ultimately happen he did not know, but be had gained 
time, at least, for the tragic woman who was the 
mother of his beloved Mimi. Sentimental, this, 

rhaps. But Inglis’ sentiments were intense, and 

e had great pity naturally for sinners. He was 
altogether unconventional. 

“Now I'm ready,” he said, turning to the inspector, 
and they walked out. 
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5 The Man Crushington. 28 


Sepetetetetoceees 
. Tue lift of the twopenny tube vomited forth tty 
load of early risers, and among them was Mr. Mark 
Crushington. He crosscd the road. walked briskly 
along the pavement for a hundred yards, and then stood 
still, facing the great block of buildings around which 
i ad ran in golden letters against a background of 
ck. 

Mark Crushington ! 

It was a namo to conjure with. All London knew 
the name, and nearly all feminine London had fallen 
under the fascination of the great emporium. When 
Crushington called, women listened, and, as if impelled 
by a will stronger than their own, flocked to his shop, 
peered into the great plate-glass windows, circled 
round and round the building like moths around a 
candle, until eventually they were drawn into the 
vortex and found themselves fighting for a place at one 
of the numerous counters, deep in lace and lingcric, 
frills and furbelows, millinery, haberdashery, or that 
indiscriminate collection of rubbish affectionately 
dubbed by Americans as ‘‘ Notions.” 

It seemed scarcely to matter to them what they 
bought ; it certainly did not matter to Mark Crushing. 
ton, for once inside the shop, they found themselves 
impelled to buy. Those with wealthy husbands 
bought the latest thing in millinery from Paris. Those 
who dressed themselves with what they could save 
from housekeeping money or the weekly laundry 
account invested in oddments, notions, and any cheap 
line of goods which Crushington was booming 
at the moment. 

This morning while Crushington himself stood on the 
pavement surveying his business, it had not yct been 
opened to the public. The day was young, the sun 
had not long risen, but into the side entrance 
which Crushington faced, a crowd of men and women 
of all ages poured. 

The women outnumbered the men by fifty per cent., 
and the majority of them were young. Nearly all 
possessed some claim to good ae oi 3 the whole, 
they looked a healthy, ha; PY, and well-dressed set of 
workpeople, but here suk there Crushington’s quick 
eyes spotted one or two who walked wearily with bent 

oulders and downcast heads: their faces were pu!o 
and sickly, their eyes veiled; and these were not ail 
elderly women, some were quite young girls who had 
prematurely been robbed of youth and the roses from 
their cheeks. 

They were not pleasant to look at, and Mr. 
Crushington eyed them a little irritably; they 
seemed lonely, too, without friends ; their clothes hung 
about them carelessly, they were shiny, dusty, mercly 
a cloak to cover their nakedness. 

People of the workroom these, that large, well- 
ventilated room on the top floor, giving to each one so 
many cubic feet of air, so much space, so much lic hit 
even in the busiest time of the season, or during the 

eatest rush of work; Mark Crushington had never 

n fined for overcrowding or working his womca 
overtime. 

Savo for these people, the people he fed and clothed, 
the pavements were almost deserted ; vehicular trafhe 
had only just commenced to fill the roadway. Above 
the distant hum of motor-car and jangling of cab bell 
from Oxford Street rose the rattle and patter of men 4 
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heavy feet and women’s high-hccled shoes as thir 
owners hurried through the open door. They hurrivid 
all from the sunshine of the strects into the gloom 
of the shop. ; 


Just inside the door a machine, something like 
gigantic grandfather clock, registered the time of 
arrival of each one. There was no appcal from tht 
machine—it could not be bribed, or cajoled. or cheated; 
and in that it resembled Crushington himself. Inde, 
it had been nicknamed “ Old Mark” by some of the 
lighter spirits. 

Crushington waited until the last woman entered; 
there was something about this last woman which ma:lo 
her stand out from all the others. She was neither 
young nor old ; there was nothing of the smart appreu- 
tice or haughty head of a department about her. Sic 
was plainly gowned in a worn but well-titting dress; 
her fair hair was almost hidden beneath her neat black 
hat, and her face was pale ; she hurricd as if realisiig 
she was late, and her movements suggested fatigue 
almost insupportable. 

Crushington frowned as he watched her, made 
mefital note, then looked at his watch. If, as he 
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rightly guessed, she was in the workroom, she was ten | a week. Another page 


contained a family history of 


minutes late and would be fined. A few pence off! Lily George, and certain details which would have 


e salary would return to his coffers, and to a 
ber nee calculated his profits by farthings the work- 
woman’s fine was not to be despised. os 

Walking round to the north wing of the building 
he let himself in by a small door bearing a Chubb lock, 
walked along the narrow passage, up three flights of 
stairs, and reached his own private suite of rooms. 
The , overlooked Oxford Place, and were luxuriously 
furnished. A huge American roller top desk ran 
alnwst the length of one side of tho room ; seating 
himself, Crushington opened it. . 

Let into the woodwork of one side of it was a row of 
tiny clectric buttons, each one numbered ; it almost 
resembled an electric light switchboard ; a couple of 
telephones stood on the desk, and two huge ink-pots 
Jabclled respectively red and black. 

Above the desk and against the wall a walnut book- 
cise containing some forty large vellum-covered 
columes, twenty-five of which were labelled A. to Z., 
the others numbered numerically ; the first twenty- 
five were covered in n, the remainder ted. They 
were inclosed behind leaded glass doors, of which Mr. 
Crushington alone possessed a key. . 

This book-case represented his secret dossier ; here 
he kept little biographies of every person employed 
in his pen ieee oe were other matters still 

ivate hidden in their pages. 
Pon  enall square table by his side lay the mornin 
mail, the letters addressed personally to himself an 
marked “ Private.” He glanced through them, care- 
fully opening each envelope with a small paper-knife. 
Nearly every other letter was thrown contemptuously 
{nto @ waste-paper basket ; 
they either contained threats 
from dismissed employees, 
urgent appeals for work, or 
requests for contributions to 
arities. 

ony four were laid face 
downwards on his desk to be 
answered. One he kept in his 
hand and read through a 
second time; it evidently in- 
terested Mark Crushington ; the 
top of the notepaper was em- 
bossed—"* Lang, & Wrackem, 
plicitors, one hundred and 
twenty-tive John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.” 

The letter mercly stated that 
one of the partners, Gideon 
Lang, would call on Mark 
Crushington that morning on a 
matter of some importance 
connected with one of his 
employees—to wit, Mrs. Clinton. 

Mark Crushington’s _ hand 
hovered over one of the electric 
buttons by his side, the one 
connected with the room where 
his private and confidential 
secretary, Louis Death, slaved 
from early morning to late at 
night. He altered his mind, 
aad, rising, unlocked the book- 
case and took from it a leather- 
covered volume bearing the 
htter “CC.” Glancing at the 
index, he turned to ten. 

The entry he reed was in his own handwriting. 

“Cuixtox, Beatrice; Mrs. AcE given as thirty- 
five; widow. ADVISED—Madame Rose. REFER- 
CTE Mes bare Son. Durward Kenyon, Esy. (File 
A.B.) No regular employment previously. Distressed 
gentlewoman. Clever needlewoman.” 

He turned the page. Reports: they were few but 
on the whole good. “Fined hice times for coming late. 
Engaged November twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred 
and eight. Salary, fifteen shillings. January first, 
ceeten hundred and ten, salary raised to seventcen 
and sixpence, 

There was nothing in these entries which should have 
aroused the faintest curiosity. Judging from Mark 
Crushington’s secret dossier Mrs. Clinton was a par- 
ticularly harmless, mediocre person, who did the work 
required of her and had received no bad reports, with 
the exception that she had been late three times. 

To-day had been her fourth transgression. 

Mrs. Clinton had probably fewer entries against her 
name than any other of Mr. Crushington’s employees. 

He turned the pages of the book automatically ; a 
couple of thickly-filled pages attracted his attention. 
The name on the head of the page was Lily George ; 
spinster, aged seventeon. 

Crushington’s eyes scanned the page quickly, reading 
at random a few of the many entries. ‘“ ENGAGED 
January the eleventh, nineteen hundred and _ nine. 
AvviseD; self. Manikin in Madame Pera’s show- 
room. Satary, twenty shillings a week; January 
lie ee and nine, raised to thirty 

The reports were all bad—except Madame Pera’s ; 
quite twenty-five cent. of her salary had been 
deducted in tines ; Ei was late on an average four days 


been Greck to anyone but Mark Crushington. It 
almost looked as if Lily George had been shadowed 
ever since her arrival. Her life, her very soul, seemed 
to be laid bare in these pages. 

A curious smile relaxed the stern features of Mark 
Crushington for a moment. Then he turned again to 
“Mrs. Ciinton.” 

The pages dedicated to her seemed void of romance, 
but evidently they deeply interested him, though, by 
the expression on his face, he was puzzled. He picked 
up the solicitor's letter and read it through for the 
third time, then took up a small book published by 
the Incorporated Law Socicty, and looked out ‘* Messrs. 
Lang & Wrackem.” 

Presently closing his vellum-covered volume with a 
snap and replacing it in the bookcase, which he care- 
fully locked again, he touched one of the electric 
buttons by his side. 

A female clerk entered the room; she was tall, 
middle-aged, very pale ; she wore glasses, and her hair 
was tightly drawn back from her forehead. She was 
neatly dressed in black. , 

‘‘ Has Mrs. Smolt arrived ?’ Crushington asked. 

The clerk replied in the affirmative. 

A few moments later Mrs. Smolt entered noisclessly ; 
she was a short, fat woman of some fifty summers ; her 
hair was quite grey, dressed and plaited in the fashion 
prevalent sixty years ago; her features were sharp, 
somewhat resembling those of a ferret ; her skin rather 
loose but wrinkled ; her eyes were keen, intelligent, but 
cruel, and her thin lips had lost their shape; they were 
bloodless and met tightly when she was not speaking. 
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towards the window. 


She was comma:der-in-chief of the workroom on the 
top floor. Her dutics were numerous and not always 


pleasant, but Crushington chose the people who repre- 


sented him carefullyr : 7 

“What do you know about Mrs. Clinton?” he 
asked, without looking up. 

“* Nothing, sir.” . 

Mark Crushington’s eyes narrowed, the lincs about 
his mouth tightened. “She has been with us nearly 
two ycars and you know nothing ?” 

“You never asked for information,” Mrs. Smolt 
replied quictly. ‘‘She’s generally punctual, not a 
quick worker, but thorough; never talks, never 
grumbles, generally anxious to do more than her share. 

“ But you know nothing about the woman herself— 
her associates, her friends, her amusements ? ” 

Mrs. Smolt folded her hands together. ‘ As T said, 
she never talks; she has no friends in the workroom, 
though I have noticed a sort of veiled interest some- 
times tor Lily George.” 

Mark Crushington swung slowly round in his chair, 
and fixed his eyes on Mrs. Smolt. 

“Twice I've noticed them leaving the building 
together.” 

There was a short silence. Crushington now was 
staring at Mrs. Smolt’s feet ; they were shod in service- 
able square-toed boots and were not pretty. Sud- 
denly she started as if to say something which had 
just crossed her mind, but controlled herself quickly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Smolt?"’ Crushington suid quietly, 
without looking up. ; 

“I'd forgotten,’ she commenced in a rather un- 

tain voice, . 

a Never forget,” Crushington interrupted in the 
same emotionless tone, 
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| “I remember once seeing her arrive with a man— 

j &young man. I thought perhaps he was her brot hor— 
% younger brother; they seemed on very affectionate 
terms.” . 

* Not a lover!” Crushington rapped out. 

“He was quite young, rather dissipated-looking. 
When they parted she did not enter at once, though 
ct late, but stood still watching him out of 
sight. 

Mark Crushington raised his eyes from Mrs. Smolt’s 
boots to Mrs. Smolt’s face. ‘ And vou didn’t report 
to me?” . 

_ No, sir; the incident didn't seem of sufficient 

importance at the time. Mrs. Clinton was only taken 

on as an extra hand originally. In her own words, 
she ae a Pes pore work before.” 

** That will do,” Mark Crushington repli 
een ean ae gton replied sharply. 

‘Do you wish me to pay special attention to Mrs. 
Clinton ?”’ 

Crushington turned his back on Mrs, Smolt. “ I'}J 
see you again.” 

He waited until he heard the door close; from 
habit Mrs. Smolt moved very noiselessly, and it 
required sharp ears and sharp eyes, too, to detect 
her whereabouts. This was a habit Mark Crushington 
had advised all the heads of his departments to 
cultivate. He gave Mrs. Smolt time to disa pear to 
her own quarters, then he touched another ell, and 
almost instantly his confidential secretary, Louis 
Death, stood by his side. 

His name seemed cruelly appropriate, for he boro 
a strange and somewhat terrihle resemblance to 
death; he was very tall and painfully thin, with high, 
protruding cheek bones and the 
veins on his forehead were 
visible; his hair was cut so 
short that every curve of the 
skull was noticeable. 

His features were clear-cut, 
with a very sensitive mouth 
and nostrils ; eyes large and of 
the palest blue. 

His arms and hands, ungainly 
ae not without beauty, swung 
imply by his side as if weary 
with the work they never ceased 
performing. He was dressed in 
a tight-fitting black suit that 
plainly showed that it hid but 
skin and bones. 

Mark Crushington kept him 
waiting a long time before 
speaking. Now, Louis Death 

ossessed a strange and curious 
ascination for Mark Crushing- 
ton, just as  Crushington 
possessed the same fascination 
for Louis Death. 

They were the antithesis of 
one another; chance had 
brought them together one 
winter's night on the Embank- 
ment when Crushington was 
bustling along in a fur coat and 
Death was looking at his 
reflection in the river with the 
east wind rattling through his 
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From below came the newsboy’s hoarse cry of ‘‘ Murder,” and Mrs, Clinton staggered = bones. The very sight of such 


abject misery had sent a 

warm glow through Mark 
Crushington’s well-fed body, and when he discovered 
that Death was a particularly well-educated man 
with a soul to sell to the highest bidder, he promptly 
bought him. 

‘If you choose to stay with me you shall never 
die of starvation !"’ So Crushington bargained with 
Louis Death, and to do the great shopkecper justice, 
he guarded his secretary's health most jealously. 

For Death was Smale to him, and he dared 
not risk losing him; the young man had long ago 
forgotten that he was clever, that he was a man with 
man’s rights; he had long ago forgotten that life 
held anything save misery and disappointment; ho 
had forgotten the meaning of joy, of health, of love, 
and friendship. 

He was like a dog that had been snatched at a critical 
moment from the pit of death, and he licked the hand 
that fed him. He would have died for Crushington — 
not because he loved him, for what was left of Louis 
Death's soul revolted from this man who wielded 
such power over hundreds of his fellow-creatures and 
whose one god was gold. 

Though Louis Death had been with Mark Crushing- 
ton now for seven years he was still hungry, for lis 
salary just managed to keep him alive, and medical 
attendance and cod-liver oil were supplied to him 
{free by Crushington. Once a year, when he had a 
good meal—Crushington’s annual treat to his em- 
ployees of roast beef and plum-pudding—his soul 
| awoke and cried out in the night, and he knelt at his 
| bedside and prayed to his gods to forgive him for 
| having sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. He 

made up his mind once a year to go to Crushington 
and say to him: 
* Do your own dirty work in future; I'll have no 
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more of it! Find someone else to spy on your people, 
to sweat them, and to cheat them! I’m a man now; 
and though you gave me life that night on the Em- 
bankment, you didn’t give me my soul !”” 

Mark Crushington knew that he was hated by his 
secretary; he knew, too, that Death was better 
educated and better bred than he, and that if once he 
found decent food, decent friends, and self-respect, 
ho might rise in his wrath and destroy him, for there 
was genius hidden away in that ungainly skull ; there 
was a great restless soul asleep in that starved body ; 
there was a terrible force waiting to sweep over the 
world in that feeble, emaciated frame. 

For some moments Crushington scribbled in silence, 
and Death stood beside him looking very like his great 
namesake. Not a sound but the scratching of the 

n disturbed the silence, only very faintly the song 
onder ever sang was borne through the open window. 

The rising sun et eae the houses opposite and sent 
a shaft of golden light into the room ; it crept along 
the floor like a river until it reached Louis Death, and 
it covered him mocking)v with the glory of a new day. 

At last Mark Crushington turned and, folding his 
arms, looked at his secretary; he looked at him very 
carefully and critically, almost as a doctor examining 
a patient. 

** What do you know about Mrs. Clinton?” 

“Very little; she’s a widow and poor ; lives on the 
salary she earns here, always well behaved ; very few 
friends, I should think, but proud. I should say there 
had been some romance in her life. A woman with 
a past—and perhaps with a future; a mystery sur- 
rounds her.” 

Crushington grunted and rubbed his hands together. 
Louis Death knew more about the woman than Mrs. 
Smolt, under whom she worked. 

“You're romantic,” he said curtly. 

The ghost of a smile flitted across Louis Death's 
face ; he did not quite know the meaning of the word 
romance, but it stirred the hatred which swelled in his 
breast against all mankind, and Crushington in 
particular. 

The latter picked up the solicitor’s letter on his 
desk. 

“I’m expecting a gentleman—Gideon Lang—to call 
this morning. I wish to be warned directly he arrives. 
Tell Giles. That’s all.” 

Louis Death reappeared presently with a huge pile 
of papers from the clearing room and counting-house. 
For a couple of hours Mark Crushington worked 
without pause or cessation. ‘The outer office surround- 
ing his room contained quite an army of clerks, male 
and female. 

As the day advanced the rattle of typewriters, the 
muffled jangling of telephone bells, and the hum of 
subdued voices joined in the song of the street. The 
Song of Work, which meant gold—which meant power. 
The only song which could stir Mark Crushington’s 
heart. It thrilled him, this song of labour; it was 
as food and wine giving him strength, stimulating his 
ambitions, increasing his appetite for wealth. 

As eleven o'clock struck he rose from his seat and 
looked out of the window. The traffic streamed 
ceaselessly east and west, north and south, now; 
pavements were crowded with people; women pre- 
dominated, and the majority were well dressed. He 
watched them with a grim smile for a few seconds, 
and he saw how they were all drawn inexorabl 
towards his great shop. ‘The pavements underncat 
him were crowded, his windows the attraction. 

Presently he left his room and walked through the 
office examining the work which was being done, then 
he passed down a flight of steps through an open iron 
door and found himself on the third floor of the 
emporium. ‘This was Madame Rose’s department, 
clever Frenchwoman for whom Crushington had t 
deepest respect. She knew her sex, and she did not 
allow one customer to slip through her fingers. 

He passed on through each department, and they 
seemed almost numberless. Everyone was working 
at high pressure, and as Crushington appeared his 
employees redoubled their energy. He knew them 
all, and they knew him ; some flushed at his approach, 
others grew pale. Nothing escaped his notice—the 
arrangement of the counters, the show-cases, the dress 
and bearing of the assistants, the models, the mani- 
kins, the shopwalkers, light, ventilation, heat, the 
customers, the private detectives—he had eyes and 
ears for everything. 

He returned to his room satisfied, and as he sat 
down at his desk the telephone bell jangled. 

““Mr. Gideon Lang has just arrived, sir.” 
Louis Death who spoke. 

“ Have him brought to your office, ask him to wait 
a minute, then bring him hess” 

Crushington unlocked the door of a small cupboard 
on the Jeft, then busied himself with a fresh batch of 
papers which had been placed on his table. Exactly 
at the expiration of a minute there was a knock at 
the door and Louis Death admitted Gideon Jang. 
Yhe solicitor bowed stiffy, and, without rising, 
Crushington motioned him to a seat. 

“ You received a letter from us this morning ?” 

“Yes,” Crushington replied—‘“ about a certain 
Mrs.—lIect me see!” He referred to the letter. 
“ About a Mrs. Clinton ? I made inquiries and find 
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you are right in your surmise; she’s one of our em- 
plovees, engaged in the alteration department ; been 
with me nearly two years.”’ 

““T should like to see her, if I may ?"’ Gidcon Lang 
said quietly. 

Crushington expressed surprise. 

“Tt seems rather a strange request, Mr. Lang. 
There’s nothing wrong, I hope 2 We're very careful 
as to the character of even our humblest employee. 
Mrs. Clinton was originally engaged as an extra hand ; 
she proved satisfactory and has been kept on. Surely 
if you wanted to see her——” 

““We have been unable to obtain her private 
address, but she has been traced here.” 

“Yes 2” 

The solicitor cleared his throat. 

“T’'m not quite certain as to her identity ; I fancy 
Clinton is an assumed name. But if she’s the woman 
we believe her to be, I have some rather etartling 
information for her.” 

“T’'m afraid I cannot help you, unless you’re more 
definite. Of course, if Mrs. Clinton has been guilty of 
some crime—in that case I should have though: the 
police——’¥ 

Gideon Lang smiled blandly. 

“Set your mind at rest on that point, Mr. Crushing- 
ton. The only crime of which I hope to prove Mrs. 
Clinton guilty is that of passing under an assumed 
name. If I can prove her identity—well, I think we 
shall be able to tell her something which will prove 
to be to her advantage.” 

Crushington made no attempt to disguise the 
interest which he felt. 

“Go on,” he said quickly. ‘‘ Mrs. Clinton is an 
assumed name, then? I understood that she was a 
widow——” 

The lawyer smiled enigmatically. 

“I’m sgsry, Mr. Crushington, that I cannot give 
you any turther information. But perhaps you'll 
tell me if you recognise Mrs. Clinton from this descrip- 
tion.” 

Briefly the lawyer described a woman of some 
thirty or forty years of age; she was very fair, very 
pretty, with particularly large, expressive eyes, o 
good figure; the type of woman the average man 
would not pass in the street without looking at. 

Crushington hesitated before replying, and a frown 
knit his brows. 

“T didn’t know she was 80 particularly good- 
looking. I think I should have noticed that——” 
7: checked himself abruptly. ‘Certainly she’s 
air.” 

The lawyer started. 

“Ah! May I see her just for a couple of minutes, 
Mr. Crushington ?” 

‘* Against the rules.” 

“I only want to be certain that there's no mistake 
before writing to her.” 

After a lengthy pause one of Crushington’s powerful 
hands hovered abovg the row of electric buttons on 
his desk ; the finger una and pressed one, and Louis 
Death entered. 

“Telephone up to Mrs. Smolt and tell her to bring 
the woman, Mrs. Clinton, to your office, then conduct 
her here yourself.” 

“T'm much obliged,’ the lawyer said. ‘‘ When 
we've established this person’s identity there will be 
no need for any sccrecy. Quite an interesting little 
romance.” 

Mrs. Clinton stood outside the door of Mark 
Crushington’s private room beside Louis Death. Just 
as the latter was about to turn the handle she laid 
her hand on his arm and looked appealingly into his 
eyes. . 

“One moment, please !’’ shg said in a hoarse, 
frightened whisper. 

* You're not ill ? 
Mrs. Clinton.” 

She forced a smile to her lips. 

“A little tired. I didn’t sleep.” She put up her 
hand to her throat. ‘* Tell me, Mr. Death, what does 
Mr. Crushington want with me? Is he alone ?” 

Louis Death hesitated. Of all the women employed 
by Mark Crushington Mrs. Clinton appealed to him 
most ; he was generally hated or feared, for he was 
regarded as a spy, as the man who secretly watched 
men and women at work ; who, it was reported, even 
followed them when they left the shop; who listened 
to their gossip, who reported every little fault or 
folly. ‘‘ The Shadow of Death” he was often called, 
and many of the younger women shuddered when he 
passed them in the corridors, made faces at him behind 
his back, and a few openly jeered at him. 

But though he had scarcely exchanged a dozen 
words with Mrs. Clinton there had been from the first 
a subtle bond of sympathy between them, the sym- 
pathy of two wasted and ruined lives. 

“Mr. Crushington is not alone,” he said under his 
breath. “ There’s a gentleman with him, a solicitor.” 

“A solicitor ?”’ Her pale lips became absolutely 
bloodless. *‘‘ Mr. Death, say I’m ill; say—anything 
I can’t go in, I can’t see him! I dare not!” 

Louis Death tried to smile, but it was an accomplish- 
are he ten not learnt. 

“You have nothing to fear; your re i . 
Ient—I know! It aby be good news.” yn 


You look very pale this morning, 


‘*Good news !”” 

Mrs. Clinton laughed mirthlessly, and Louis Death 
heard Crushington give a warning cough. He opened 
the door brusquely, and Mrs. Clinton found herseif 
in the room facing the two men. 

With a wave of his hand Crushington bade her 
advance. Obediently she walked steadily towards 
the window and stood with her back to it: the cool 
air somewhat revived her after the atmosphere of the 
workroom, where an open window was abhorred by 
the workers. 

Down below in the strect life roared exultingly. 

But there was silence in the room for a long time, 
Poth the men stared hard at this fragile little womin, 
Crushington remembered at once that he had seen 
her enter the shop that morning, the last woman tv 
enter, she who had been fined for the fourth tim. 
He realised that the lawyer was right; she was ecod 
looking; it was funny that that fact had ese: ped 
him ; just a Jittle passé perhaps. She wanted feeding ; 
her face was an appalling colour, her cheeks sunken ; 
and he noticed in her eyes an almost unreasoning 
terror. ° 

* You were late to-day, Mrs. Clinton.” 

Her lips moved, but neither man could hear her 
reply. 

You must not let it occur again.” 

She drow a deep breath ; her body trembled. 

“J am very sorry!” 

Gideon Lang gave Crushington a quick, approving 
glance ; evidently he was satisfied. is 

“Mr. Crushington was good enough to send for 
you at my request,” he said, speaking to Mrs. Clinton, 
**T shall be glad if you will give me your private 
address where I can communicate with you.” 

He held out a card, but she made no attempt to 
take it. 

**Do you hear what the gentleman says ?” Cru-i- 
ington cried sharply. 

Mrs. Clinton was swaying to and fro unsteadily. 

Suddenly the song of the streets outsido seemed to 
die away ; the raticous voice of London grew subducd. 
Then above the suggestion of silence a shrill voice 
rose clearly, the voice of a newspaper boy as he rashed 
along the pavement, shrieking. 

Involuntarily all three people in the little room 
listened. Jt was a common enough sound later in 
the day, especially when the result of a great race 
came up, this voice of the London newsboy. 

But the lad outside was not shouting a race or 
football result. It was a terrible cry which issued 
from his lips, the ery of ‘* Murder /” 

‘* Terrible crime in North London. . . 
murder. . . Terrible crime — North 
. .« « HMorrible—murder !” 

The voice rose to crescendo, then gradually dicd 
away; the last word seemed to echo from strect to 
street, from house to house. Murder! Murder! 
Murder ! 

Mrs. Clinton swung round, her face to the window ; 
she tottered towards it, then one hand went up and 
she gripped the sash as if for support. Consciously ot 
unconsciously she closed it with a bang. The other 
hand sought in the bosom of her dress. 

It gripped a miniature lying there ageinst her heart 
—the surprise gift which John Hume, the Vicar of 
Hallard’s Cross, ne his wife Betty on Mimi's sixta 
birthday party thirteen years ago. 

d now there was silence in the room—but a 
terrible questioning silence, which seemed to demand 
an answer ! 

To the woman the silence secmed nightmarishly 
prolonged ; in reality, it was only a matter of @ second 
or so before Crushington spoke again. 

“ Mrs. Clinton ?”’ he said sharply. ‘‘ What are you 
doing? I didn’t ask you to shut that window.” 

She turned, her face and lips both bloodless. 
Crushington was watching her closely, but pallor and 
anwmic complexions were characteristic with the work- 
room women, and he had a way of speaking to his 
slaves that sometimes made them tremble in their 
shoes. 

“I beg your pardon, sir.” she stammered. “I took 
a liberty; but I—I couldn't hear what you were 
saying—the noise from the street.” 

The window was closed now; but they were still 
faintly audible. ‘‘ Murder—Arrcst.” 

Crushington turned to Gideon Lang. He, like all 
the London world and its wife, had read of the 
mysterious Bewlay Strect murder in his morning papet- 

‘* Who's been arrested ?” he asked. 

“JT don’t know,” answered the solicitor. 
know.” 

Mrs. Clinton bent her head a little ; her hands were 
opening and shutting. God alone knew the nature of 
her sufiering and the agony of her suspense. 

“*Would you—would you excuse me, sir?” she 
whispered faintly. “ I’m—I'm feeling far from well 

The workroom women were an unhealthy lot taken as 
a whole. She pressed a hand to her forehead a) 
py covered her eyes. “ 

“T shall not keep you a minute, Mrs. Clinton. 
id nay Gideon Lang in sympathetic tones. ~ 
may have some very important news to commut'!’ te 
to you. It isa question of identity. Where can I -c@ 
you or write to you? What is your private address : 
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i inton tottercd. 
i ean write to her here, can’t you ? ” interrupted 
Crushington.  “ She's ill. Don’t worry her now !” 
He touched @ bell, and Louis Death entered. He 
came shufilingly, but silently into the room, the most 
hated, the most despised being in the great building ; 
yeath, who owed his life to Crushington, but who 
sometimes woke in the dead watches of the night and 
round his teeth in & great agony of self-loathing. 
(rushington was hardly actuated by humanity in 
gerding for Death to assist Mrs. Clinton from the 
rom. But she tooked like fainting or having a fit in 
Lis oMec. At the same time his curiosity, roused by 
thw solicitor's visit, Was not abated. Somcthing big! 
Gideon Lang, of Lang & Wrackem, would not have 
come in person unless there were something big in the 
xeckground ! 
et after Mrs. Clinton,” said Crushington. 
“She's unwell. Better get her down to the cloak- 


™ Deed crossed to her swiftly, with a sudden, curious 
dilation of his pale, sunken eyes, and the light kindled 
In their depths was the light of pity. Mrs. Clinton 
clutched his arm. Gideon Lang crossed to her. 

“If you would give me your private address 

His tones were sympathetic, but persistent. Her 
hand bit deeply into the arm she held. 

J am changing—my lodging—I don’t know where 
—I shall be to-night. You've made, some mistake. 
You can have no news, good or bad, for mc—I'm alone 
{n the world—and only ask to be Icft alone!” 

And Death, supporting her, sct his teeth. The 
Jonclincss of life was his portion, also. 

“Get Mrs. Clinton down to the cloakroom!” 
ferked out Crushington. 

“Come!” whispered Death, and his bony hand 
closed over one of the woman's with a pressure that 
was sympathy. 

Crushington waited for the door to close before 

eaking. 

“ What's the meaning of this ? ’’ he said, crossing to 
the solicitor. ‘Surely you're going to give me some 
explanation ?” 

Gideon Lang was fingering his lank, clean-shaven 
jaws. He was a well-preserved man of over sixty 
years, rather eoney aya He could smile pleasantly 
enough, speak gently enough when it pleased him; but 
his habit of keeping his thin lips tightly closed over his 
beautiful set of false teeth betrayed the secretive 
nature. ‘ Deep, very deep,” was his reputation in 
legal circles. 

“Something big!’’ went on Crushington, covering 
growing curiosity with a laugh. 

“Tamasolicitor,” murmured Gideon Lang smoothly, 
gathering up his hat and stick. ‘It is not my habit 
to divulge my clients’ affairs. Good day, sir.” 

And with that, he quitted the room. As he pullcd-to 
the door Crushington let fly an oath, took a couple of 
turns up and down the room, then flung open the 
window. And again clearly above the song of the 
traffic the cries of newsboys rang out: ‘‘ Murder— 
Arrest !” 

No detail, no trifle, was too small for Crushington. 
His curiosity—that mean, searching curiosity of his— 
was fired. He remained dcep in thought till the 
striking of the clock on his desk reminded him that time 
was money, and that he was wasting both. Picking 
up the telephone, he asked for his secretary ; but Louis 
Death was in the basement cloakroom, holding a 

lass of water to a woman’s white lips. 

“Send Madame Rose to me,” said Crushington to 
the clerk, who answered in the secretary’s stead. 
“And also I want the latest edition of an evening 
paper.” 

Madame Rose was an exquisite ; Crushington paid 
for the gowns she wore in the showroom, and the 
money was well laid out. The elegant and handsome 
Frenchwoman possessed a figure the value of which she 
fully recognised ; her figure advertised Crushington, 
and Crushington advertised her figure. She brought 
in several books and plates just arrived from Paris. 

For some time Crushington talked business; then 
he said casually : 

“Have you noticed a Mrs. Clinton? A pale, fair 
woman in the workroom ?” 

Madame Rose nodded. 

* Know much about her ?” 

“She is a clever workwoman,” said Madame 
Rose, with a little shrug, “and pretty, if a little 
passé. But appropriately gowned, with a little colour 
to her cheeks, she would suit a scheme of which I will 
tell you later. I want pretty, dainty women. It is a 

reat scheme. It is to be called ‘ My Lady’s Boudoir.’ 

ut you wait ; I tickle the public !’ 

Crushington gave Madame Rose a very free hand. 
It paid him to do so. When she was gone, he spoke 
pants into the telephone, and this time Death answered 

im. 

“What about Mrs. Clinton ? ” 

“She's gone back to work. She went out for a few 
minutes, and the fresh air did her good.” 

Xo work, no pay, was the iron rule at Crushington’s. 

Crushington thought for a moment. 

‘When she leaves to-night, follow her. I want to 
know where she lives exactly !”’ He might have been 
talking to a dog. “I want a full private report by 
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nine o clock to-morrow. I want the woman’s private 
history.” 


«Ard Death, at the oth 
een ‘ er end of the telephone, 

Crushington put down the telephone. He had given 
Death many such a similar tack as this—to track 
down, spy upon women under suspicion of smuggling 
property off the premises, evading the searchers who 
were at liberty to single out any woman and make her 
s'rip. regardless of alt laws of decency. 

Crushington picked up the evening paper that had 
heen brought him. He had read the morning papers, 
but he wanted to know who was under arrest for the 
Kewlay Street murder, whether the victim had been 
identitied. He turncd to the Stop-Press news. There 
was nothing about the victim’s identity. 


* Latest,” he read, “ David Inglis, of 133 Bewlay 


Street. described as a journalist, arrested in connection 
with the Bewlay Street murder.” 
* * * 2 e 
Gideon Lang had purchased an evening paper when 
he quitted Crushington’s. The Bewlay Street murder, 
its tremendous element of mystery, all the more so 


because the morning paper had only furnished barest 


detail, and the fact that the victim was still uniden- 
tified. made it the sensation of the hour. ‘he demand 


for evening papers soon excceded the supply. But the 
police were éxhibiting the greatest reticence, and Fleet 


Street editors swore and stimulated their reporters and 
journalistic eleuth-hounds to greater efforts. 


It was noon when Gideon Lang reached his office in 
Bedford Row, his secretive mouth tight and his face 
revealing no more than a sealed envelope. Once in his 
musty office, he sat himself down, and wrote a letter 
to his son, Rupert, addressing it to Thatcher's Farm, 
Hallard’s Cross. Rupert Lang had not acquainted his 
sire with his presence in London on the previous 
night, or of his intention of visiting Madame Frayle 


of the Golden Specific—and other nostrums. 


His letter written, Gideon Lang unlocked a safe and 


took papers from it. 


“One hundred and twenty thousand pounds!” he 
muttered, loosening his tight lips and showing his 


false teeth. ‘ Subject to certain conditions——”’ 


The telephone bell rang. He locked up the safe 


before picking up the instrument. 
“Well?” 


“Mr. Gideon Lang? I'm Dennisor, sir. The police 
are here sbout the Bewlay Strect murder—and Mrs. 
Kenyon Ieft early this morning in the motor-car—and 


—and—— 
“‘Tean’t hear vou. Speak up!” 


And when Dennison, the butler at Felix House, 
FitzGeorge’s Avenuc, South Hampstead, Mr. Durward 
Kenyon’s London residence, did speak up, Gideon 
Lang cauzht his breath like a man struck « blow, and 


gasped ** Good God!” 


(Another instalment of this powerful story will appear 


in PEaRsSON’s WEEKLY on sale next Thursday.) 
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AIRSHIPS BIGGER THAN DREADNOUGHTS. 

Tue new airship which is being built for our 
navy at Barrow-in-Furness, and which is now 
practically completed, is by far the largest, swiftest, 


and most powerful «rial cruiser ever constructed. 

She is even bigger than most ocean-going battle- 
ships, being ten feet longer than H.M.S. Dread- 
nought—500 feet as compared with 490 feet. The 
diameter of her hull is, however, some 30 feet less 
than that of the Dreadnought’s, so that the latest 
monster of the air will be slenderer in appearance 
than the newest monster of the sca. 

Her lifting capacity is reckoned in terms of tons, 


and her immensely powerful engines will, it is 
confidently predicted, drive her through the air 
at a speed hitherto undreamt of by designers of 


dirigibles. 

In order to guard against the danger of her 
buckling under the strain, or crumpling up when 
battling with adverse winds, the great gas-contain- 
ing body is entirely incased in a rigid envelope of 
aluminium of a thickness far greater than is usual 
in this type of wrial craft. The two boat-shaped 
cars for the crew are also of aluminium, strengthened 
with a secret alloy designed to render them 
impervious to rifle fire. 

She will carry a commander and a captain, both 
lieutenants in the Royal Navy. These have already 
been gazctted to her. The place of the first of 
these officers will be in the rear of the car, that of 
the other in the forward one, and her full coimple- 
ment of twelve picked men will be similarly 
distributed. 

ee Fi 

“Now,” said Mr. Bunker, who was instructing 
her in the mysteries of golf. “‘ you know what a 
‘tee’ is. Now, then, the duties of a caddie—-—” 

“Oh, of course,” she interrupted, “ the caddy's 
what you put the teain. I know what a tea caddy 
PY ” 


* Hadtto drop playing. olf man, when I nct ro confoundedly fat.'* 
How obserd | thet atkeeper thee was.a goed ot fitter thaw 
wes are, tut he took Art-yom, and gow crm ace iow Jl he te now, 
fou just try ul, thels all) '* 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES AND OBESITY. 


To be deprived of the active enjoyment of 
outdoor sports und pastimes is a distressing thing 
for an Englishman, to whom healthful exercise in 
the open and feats of strength and endurance are 
a part of his nature. Of the many things dreaded 
by athletic or habitif&illy energetic men (and 
women, too) the rapid development and over- 
stoutness is the most frequent and most stubborn 
enemy. 

The disease of obesity is a most insidious one; 
the latent tendency to get too stout, which seems 
to be constitutional with many, often surprises 
those who least expect to become fat, notwith- 
stunding a healthful, rational mode of living, and 
they get gradually fatter and heavier and less 
inclined to exhilarating physical exercises. 

This disinclination is otten partly due to the 
wenkening, starving methods these ey 
unfortunately adopt in order to regain slenderness., 
No one can expect to remain strong and well 
without a fair amount of well-digested food; 
therefore those absurdly restrictive dietary 
systems do an immense amounce of burm, and the 
temporary decrexse of avoirdupois caused thereby 
is the result of deciining physical strength and 
fitness. The common abuse of taking doubtful 
medicines (generally of a mineral character) is 
another cause of debilitation. To get thin by such 
methods is not only very dangerous, but does not 
cure the abnormal tendency to accumulate needless 
adipose matter in the system. The return to a 
strenythening dict and the cessation of drugging 
will soon prove this. 

A still better proof of the needlessnese 
and unwisdom of drugging and starving is the 
famous Antipon treatment for the permanent cure 
of obesity. Antipon is not only an extraordinary 
weight-reducer, but an unrivalled tonic, with 
special reference to the disorganised digestive 
system of stout persons. It also removes the 
unnatural fat-accumulating tendency aforesaid, 
and this with such thoroughness (but quite 
pleasantly and harmlessly) as to effect a radical 
cure of the obesity. This is what a grateful 
“non-com.,” stationed at Devonport, says on that 
score :—‘“I am grateful to you for tLe great benefit 
I have derived from Antipon. It is a marvellous 
remedy. I was 13st. dlb. before taking the course, 
and have lost 2st. 2lb., and I am very fit in conse- 
quence. I do not hesitate for a moment to state 
that this valuable discovery is the only permanent 
cure for obesity, and an excellent tonic as well.” 

To follow a course of Antipon means to eat 
well, work with energy, sleep soundly, and to 
regain that sleuderness and grace of figure which 
is essential to manly and womanly beauty. 
Healih, strenyth,and energy are restored, and the 
recovered enjoyment of out-of-door pastimes 
keeps you “fit” and well. Within a day anda 
nigbt of the first dose of .\ntijon there is a taking 
ctf of some 802. to Sib. (according to condition), 
and the daily decrease afierwards is in every 
respect satisfactory. 

Antipon is suld in bottles. price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, ete.; or, should there be any 
difficulty, may be had (on sending remittance), 
privately packed, carriage paid, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmuar Street, London, S.E. 
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Our posure lay Teh el 


BEING AN ACTUAL ACCOUNT OF HOW THIS QUACK DOCTOR 


This series of articles exposes the doings of a 
remarkable quack doctor from America who has 
been touring the principal English cities and t-wns 
and reaping a rich harvest as the result of the 
innocence und trust of the sick and suffering. Every 
statement in these articlesis an absolute fact. Posing 
as a specirlist employed by a philanthropic society 
called the Alloway Medical Institute, and s2nt over 
by them from the U.S.A. to relieve English sufferers. 
“Dr.” Hall persuaded his victims to pay b:g sums of 
money for a so-called “special treatment.” When 
one town became too hot for him he moved tnto 
another town. Twelve weeks in Liverpool brought 
him £2,000 in fces in exchange for £30 worth of 
useless medicine. 

AFTER Liverpool, Hall visited Bolton, Preston, 
and Blackburn in quick succession. Bolton was 
the most profitable, though the quack was not 
satisfied with the profit of forty pounds a week for 
a month. Preston was a great failure, which he 
ascribed to the town’s poverty and pride, but in 
reality it was due to the acuteness of the Prestonians, 
who did not bite the tempting bait thrown out to 
them by Hall and his Alloway Medical Institute. 

There was quite a romantic episode at Blackburn. 
Hall announced a lecture in the biggest local hall, 
and he spent a large sum of money advertising the 
show. On the morning of the lecture a rather odd- 
looking person called to see the doctor, and when 
Hall reappeared after the visitor had gone he 
was pale and agitated. ; 

But it was not a representative of the police— 
merely a one-time rival quack who had been tricked 
by Hall years previously. The fellow had told Hall 
that he intended following him everywhere and 
denouncing him at every lecture he gave. Now 
lectures were as necessary to the Alloway Medical 
Institute as air is to human beings, and Hall 
almost lost his nerve at the possibility of having 
to remove lectures from his programme. Of course, 
the Blackburn lecture was cancelled hastily, and the 
Alloway Medical Institute prepared for a hasty 
move to the other end of England, where Hall hoped 
to get out of the reach of his enemy. 

His Rival Arrested. 

Plymouth was selected by Hall as the scene of 
his next operations, and a hundred pounds was 
expended in posters and newspaper advertisements 
so as to make up for the loss sustained by his 
inability to lecture. Then he had what he con- 
sidered to be a rare stroke of fortune. His rival 
was suddenly arrested and sentenced to three years’ 
mes servitude for a grave offence. Immediately 

e heard the news Hall took the Guildhall, Ply- 
mouth, for three days, and delivered his stock 
lecture to ‘‘ women only ” and ‘ men only.” 

They brought in the moncy almost as fast as 
they had previously done in Liverpool. There are 
dozens of boarding houses in Plymouth and neigh- 
bourhood which cater for invalids, and most of them 
came to the modest consulting rooms of Dr. Hall. 
Fees were not so high as in the northern seaport, 
but they made up in quantity what they lacked 
in quality, and in two months over £500 was taken. 

Elated by his success, liall cabled to America 
for an old-time colleague, olfering him ton pounds 
a week if he would come to England and act as his 
assistant. The offer was accepted, and in due course 
the Alloway Medical Institute meant Dr. Hall 
and Dr. Rye. ‘The latter was a good-humoured 
gentleman of chubby proportions, the beau-ideal 
family doctor, and possessing none of Hall's nerve 
or resourcefulness. Rye had a degree from an 
obscure institution somewhere near Chicago, and 
it was exploited by Hall for all it was worth. 
Working Overtime. 

Rye was on view from ten to four, and Hall took 
great delight in relating in awed accents vivid 
accounts of marvellous cures effected by the world- 
renowned doctor. Meanwhile, Rye took the admira- 
tion of the patients with yood-humoured dignity, 
and the receipts of the Institute nearly doubled. 

Bristol was visited after Plymouth. 

Here again the first fortnight was disastrous, 
but after the lecture the two quacks were compelled 


to work overtime to grapple with the would-be 
patients. 

It was then that Hall began to neglect the 
business. Flushed with success he left Rye to 
attend to the callers, forgetful of the fact that it 
was his own magnetic personality as much as any- 
thing else that brought grist to the Alloway mill. 

Ten weeks in Bristol resulted in the sum of 
£1,200. So far Liverpool maintained its record 
as the most gullible city in England, but before 
the Alloway Medical Institute died, the record of 
the seaport town was smashed, and smashed by 
the most credulous collection of men and women 
to be found within the boundaries of a single city. 

Which is the most credulous city in England ? 

It would make an interesting study to try and 
discover the answer to this question. 

Dr. Hall thought for a long time that Liverpool 
was entitled to the doubtful ‘ honour,” but when 
he knew what Lecds was like he changed his mind. 

Yes, Leeds is the most gullible city in Britain. 
At any rate, the eapecienes of the Alloway Medical 
Institute pointed that way. diveqpecl pe the 
quack £2,000 in twelve weeks ; handed 
over the sum of £2,600 in nine weeks ! 

When Hall came to the great northern city he had 
less than five pounds incapital. A bout of dissipa- 
tion helped by an undiscovered robber was respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, and had not Leeds 

roved asuccess from the start, the Alloway Medical 
Fnstitute would have collapsed long before it did. 

It was the characteristic of Hall that he should 
decide to take Leeds by storm. The biggest hall 
available was hired and lavishly decorated, the 
manager and three of his friends who could be 
trusted were dressed up in borrowed dress suits, 
and stuck about the platform in more or less 
intellectual attitudes, while Hall lectured, and 
Rye, his partner, sat in thoughtful dejection 
in the chair. 

How the Lectures are Worked. 

The stage-management was exceedingly clever, 
and the graceful waves of the hand of the lecturer 
whenever he referred to ‘“‘ my learned colleagues ”’ 
took the packed audience by storm. They fondly 
imagined that the two hep assistants and the 
railway clerk were eminent doctors enlisted under 
the banner of the Alloway Medical Institute. 
The manager they knew, so they thought, to be 
a local physician ! 

It nrust have been the crowd of bogus “ doctors ”’ 
that did it, for although the lecture was not over 
until five o’clock, Hall extracted nearly one hundred 
pounds from the dures who accepted his invitation 
‘to step across the way and receive my advice 
without any cost whatever.” They came in shoals, 
and when eleven struck there was a second crowd 
waiting to be plucked, but Hall was tired, and so 
he ordered them to go home and come again in the 
morning if they wished. 

His very nonchalance only tempted them all 
the more, and when Saturday night came and the 
week’s receipts were totalled up the Alloway Medical 
Institute had gained the stupendous sum of £625. 

It must be remembered that the receipts were all 
the more remarkable because of the practically 
trivial expenses, 

Gullible Leeds. 


Hall’s consulting and waiting rooms were situated 
in a modest lodging-house in a mean-looking street, 
while his advertising and printing bill did not 
average more than £50 a week. Allowing for tips 
and gratuities the Alloway Medical Institute spent 
ten pounds in making one hundred. 

Ot course, the amount devoted to advertisements 
depended entirely upon the receipts. The quack 
often went weeks without spending ® penny in 
this direction, and his profits were equal to tices 
of a London specialist. : 

The second week in Leeds produced £380, and 
the third £400. More than fourteen hundred 
pounds in three weeks! It was scarcely to be 
wondered at that Hall took up his residence in the 
most fashionable hotel the city boasted and gave 
entertainments to his friends that often attracted 
the attention of the Press, 


No matter which of Pearson’s Sixpenny Nevels you buy, you're 


DUPED. HIS PATIENTS. 


Some of the cases treated in Leeds were out of 
the ordinary, but the most remarkable thing about 
them was the ability of working men’s wives to 
pay fees of ten, twenty, and even as much as fifty, 
guineas. i 

Thrift received a set-back as the result of Hall's 
visit. 

There was the girl wife of the proprietor of a sm:i!! 
fancy goods shop. She paid forty pounds for thu 
Russian course of treatment because Hall had con. 
vinced her that she was suffering from a pain‘ul 
internal complaint. ; 

It was in reality chronic dyspepsia, and Hall, 
by consulting a shilling book. of simple hon.e 
remedies, cured her in a month. In her joy sic 
did nothing else except sing the praises of tlie 
Alloway Medical Institute, and in her innocence she 

repared the way for Hall to rob many of her 
riends, 

Hard-headed factory workers came along with 
their savi and handed them over in return for 
valueless bottles of medicine. They came in 
their hundreds and sometimes fought each otlier 
to get into the consulting-room of the wonderlul 
doctor. ; 

That Hall never troubled to hide his quackcry 
served all the more to blind his clients. ‘ There 
are none so blind as those who will not see,” is 
the gated ae ever penned. 

In a whole family came to Hall. It 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. S——, their two sons 
and three daughters. The precious “ doctor” 
interviewed them en bloc, and without the slightest 
hesitation guaranteed to cure the whole lot for 
the specially reduced fee of £100. Mrs. S., who 
was the head of the family, overcame her husband's 
half-articulated objections, and the money was 
planked down. 

Demanded Her Money Back. 

For weeks afterwards the S.’s spent a great deal 
of their time instilling a mixture of saccharine and 
Blyeering into their systems. As the children 

ad nothing the matter with them, their “cure” 
was soon accomplished, but Mrs. S., who, with the 
true temperament of a Yorkshire “ lass,” was out 
for value for money, was a tough individual to 
tackle. 

She came a dozen times a week, and had her 
medicine changed several times—at least siie 
thought it was—until the doctor rose up in a fury 
and ordered her out of his presence. 

She asked for her money back, and he offered 
her five guineas, declaring that the balance was 
expended in curing her children. The offer was 
the sheerest bluff, for when she made up her mind 
to agree to his terms, he calmly informed her that 
she owed him ten pounds for medicine over aul 
above that purchased and supplied. 

After that Mrs. S. must have sulked, for slic 
never troubled Hall again. 

Another lady was even more simple. She had 
peculiar pains in her legs, and Hall asserted |. 
would remove the pains for ten guineas. Sie 
possessed only half that sum, and the “ doctor ” 
cursed his stupidity in not having named the smallcr 
sum as Mrs. G. declined to think further of the 
matter. But Hall’s resourcefulness came to lis 
aid again. 

“Lending” Five Guineas, 

“T cannot accept anything less,” he said, retlee- 
tively, ‘‘ for if I entered your name for five guine.:s 
instead of ten the directors would come down v1 
me, but as I am very much interested in your case. 
which is the most interesting I have had since | 
came to Leeds, I tell you what I’lldo. I'll lend you 
five guineas, and you can repay me when you hive 
been completely cured. Of course, this transaction 
must be strictly confidential. If it got to be known 
in Leeds that I was lending money to = patients 
Ishouldn’t have a penny left within a week.” 

Mrs. G. expressed her gratitude for quite fi-e 
minutes, and she was only too delighted to pay ot 
the five guineas and depart with tho medicine 
which would have been dear at a shilling. 


(More of the methods of this swindling quack 
will be described in next week's “ P.W.”) 


aure to enjoy reading it. 
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TRIPLETS 


Another £100 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet" you take any one of 
the three phrases of three words given in 
the first column below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have 
chosen. These initial letters may be used 
in any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a “ Triplet.” 


TRY THIS WEEK AND YOU MAY WIN. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you 
three pl:rases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
ot any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 


as follows: : 
Father Tries Slide 
Smith Goes Harvesting 
Neighbour’s Moonlight Flitting 


Tlease note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the same initial letters as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not be used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have some bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which 
will show you at a glance how to make this week's 
Triplets. 

When you bave made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out on the form in the adjoining 
column, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 

You may send in two different Triplets 

on one entry form for sixpence. These 

Triplets need not be made with the same 

initials. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own. We undertake 
to distribute a sum of not less than £100,s0 be sure 
you post your Triplets on to us, and you may be a 
winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
¥ritten on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a posfal order for sizpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed t» the Epitor, Pearsun’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 18" in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
October 20th. 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 15 will be found on Page lil. of Red Cover. 


-7~7~—_——_—eeeeeeeeeeee ee OO 

“Dip you find out what caused the motor 
accident ?” 

“Not exactly ; but when we lifted the machino 
and cleared away the wreckage, we found that a 
Woman was at the bottom of it.” 

—> fs —___ 

“Ir does seem quecr,” mused the man who 
Seemed to be thinking aloud. 

“What seems queer?” asked the innocent 
bystander, who had overheard the remark. 

That people who don't know right from wrong 
Usually go wrong,” answered the loud thinker. 
———»}.__ 


“You go about borrowing money, and yet you 
— to be prosperous,” 
m.”’ 


How do you manage it ?” 
My motio is, * Always put off till to-morrow 
those you have done to-day.’ ” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here arc examples which will show you at a 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use any of these cxamples: 

Phrase: Example Triplet: 


Father Tries Slide @ Toes Fly Skywards 
Smith Goes Harvesting « Spinster Greets 
* Husbandman” 
Neighbour's Moonlight wz Makes Father 
Flitting Nasty 
eae rw” 


~~ 
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with the entry form. The P.O. mnst be made payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must 

crossed “&Co.”? in the manner shown 

in this example. The number must be 

written in the space provided on the entry 

form. Where one P.O. of higher value 

is sent to cover more than one entry form, 

the number of this P.O. must be written 

on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are con<idered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be tiken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjuiicators, a tenth part of 
this three-fourths will be divided umonggst all such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjndicators umongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount 
distributed shall not be less than. £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the logs or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 18, 
EL ey 


No. of Postal Order ..........4 Rc er eee on 
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FACE, NECK, & EARS 
QUICKLY CLEARED OF 
UNSIGHTLY SORES. 


[NTERVIEWED by a London ‘re. 
porter, Mr. Ernest Bristow, who 
lives at 62 Royal Terrace, Kennington 


Phrase Selected o..c.ccccssscssscessceseees aun . Park, London, S.E., said: 

Triplet “Last October, my face broke out 
rip Tie sab SRILA esoawe caceens sins'saiigais eumesesbtereaee fis Wig playilec and Kixcbineds, “They dime 

Phrase Selected .ccccccccccsscceee seccsecssccesescceseces 


first on my forehead, but soon spread all over 
my face, under my chin, and round my ears, I 
was so unsightly I was ashamed to be seen out 
of doors. For four months! attended the West- 
minster Hospital, where I was given ointments 
and medicines ; but despite their most careful 
treatment, my face got worse. I then tried 
common ointments, only to find the unsightly 
eruptions getting bigger and more inflamed. 
“About this time I read of the splendid work 
Zam-Buk was doing for sufferers from such 
eruptions as were plaguing me, and I decided 
to try the balm myself. I used Zam-Buk 
Medicinal Soap to wash my skin with before 


applying the Zam-Buk balm. The nasty 
irritating pimples soon began to disappear under 
this powerful treatment, and in a week or two 
I had a splendid new skin all over my face, 
chin and neck, and round my ears. My friends 
were as surprised as I was at the remarkable 
transformation worked by Zam-Buk in 50 
short a time.” 


“Was that p'liceman ever a little baby, mother ?”” 
asked a little girl. 

“ Why, yes, dear.” 

‘I don't believe I’ve ever seen a baby p’liceman,” 
said, the child thoughtfully. 

a 

Otp Ricuess: “Do you know that you have 
been publicly referred :to as the idle son of a 
successful banker ?” 

Richess Junior: “ And are you aware, sis, that 
you aro known in our best circles as the father 
of the champion goal-scorer of the year ?” 


ee 
Fancier: “ This dog, madam, would be cheap 


at £20.” : 
Lady: “I would take him; but I’m afraid my 
husband might object.” 
Fancicr : ‘‘ Madam, you can get another husband 
much easier than a dog like that.” 


18 Ctvusande of striking cures amply demonstrate, Zim-Buk is wnequatiet for 

piles, pemples, ulcers, bid legs, ents, bruises, Chronic § ves, SMreading wave, 
sed €8, pouone! wounds, ringworm, a hes and serains, Uf all chemist: at 
1, or 4,6, a bor, Direct at some prices from the Zam Luk Co.,45 Cow 
t, London, B.C, 


The yellow covers of Pezrs:n’s Sixpenny Novels are always prominent on the bookséalle. 
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A HOT SCENT. 

THE subject of conversation between the 
last two sportsmen, left up at night in 
the smoking-room, after a hard day’s 
shooting, was the wonderful scent of 
dogs. 

“Mine is a marvel. Not long ago I went motor- 
ing, far from home. My pointer, although chained 
up, worked himself out of his collar, and found me 
two hours afterwards. What d’ye think of that ?” 

“T think you ought to have a bath!” 


Smith : “ Why did your pretty cook leave you 2?” 
Jones : “ Got angry.” 

Smith: “ At what?” 

Jones : ‘‘ She caught me kissing my wife.” 


—— <0 2 at 


Browne: “Lend you my motor? What's the 
matter with your own?” 

Robinson: “Oh, I don’t understand running 
a car well cnough yet to use my own.” 


eo 


Mother: “Do you think that young man has 
matrimonial intentions, my cear ?” 

Daughter : “I certainly do, mamma. He tried 
to convince me last night that I looked prettier 
in that two-guinea hat than in the 
three-guinea one.” 

—_» io — 

She: “Tl wager you have told lots 
of other girls that you loved them.” 

He: “Well, if such has been my 
misguided carcer it is now in your hands 
to put a stop to it.” 

a Pr 


IMMATERIAL. 

A stout, gorgeously-arrayed woman 
sat talking toa friend. Her husband 
had just come into a considerable 
fortune, and, like many other persons 
who have been born in the country 
and lived their business life in the 
city, had begun farming in an amateur 
way. In their case, however, it 
mattered little whether crops were 

or bad. 

“Yes,” the lady remarked, “since 
John’s uncle dicd wo have a nice 
country house, horses, cows, pigs, 
hens, and——” 

“That must be charming,” broke 
in the other. ‘‘ You can have all the 
fresh eggs you want every day.” 

“Oh, well,” hastily interrupted the 
first speaker, “‘ of course the hens can 
lay if they like to, but in our position 
it isn’t at all necessary.” | 


{————— 
“J FxLt so sorry when I heard 
your house was burned down, Mrs. 
nes,” said Mrs. Hawkins. 
“Tt was too bad,” said Mrs. Bones, 
“but it had its bright side. 


mo 


Parson: “Nonsense! You 


Villager: “No, sir; but I 


John and I were | 


Gdliled for this deck only 
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“Look at the way baby’s working his mouth,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Newman. ‘Now, he proposes 
to put his foot in it.” 

“Hm,” replied her husband, grumpily. 
“Hereditary. That’s what I did when I proposed.” 
—_—— + j= 

Ix a boxing contest one af the men was being 
punched all over the ring. On seeing this a secon 

Ved out to him, “ Why, don’t you stop some of 

.ose blows, Bill?” 

Bill found time to turn and exclaim : 

“By gum, if you were in my place you would 
find that there weren’t many of them passing me.” 
— rio 

“Same on you! You came home last night 
actually tipsy.” ; 

“So I did, my dear. I just couldn’t resist the 
pleasure of seeing two of you at once.” 

. ef oe 
HOW HE TOLD. 
Saas 
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have. 


“ An, Elsie, it is fine to be married to an officer— 


both afraid to discharge our cook, but now that| such a beautiful uniform, and so many decorations.” 


the house is gone, of course we don’t have to,” 
—— ee ft 


Willie s “* How do you manage to tell those twin 
sisters apart ?” 

Cecil : ‘* When you kiss one of them she threatens 
to tell her ma, while the other, when kissed, says 
she will tell pa.” 

——__~io— 


Wifes “ You were late last night.” 
Hub; “ Beg pardon, my dear. 
the front door the clock struck eleven.” 


Wife: “But what time did you arrive at the 


head of the stairs ?” 
—_ejo——__. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 


A TEACHER propounded ihe following question: 
“Tf it takes one servant girl two hours to clean 
two rooms, how long would it take two servant | to be 


girls to do it?” 
A little girl cried out: 
“Four hours, teacher.” 
“Wrong,” answered the teacher. 
only take one hour.” 
The child sniffed contemptuously. 


“Oh, I didn’t know that you were talking | 
about servant girls that wasn’t on speaking terms,” 


said she. 


“How and Wiat to Dance” will teach you everything from the Polka to the Lancera. 


As I came in 


“Tt would | 


“Yes, and, besides that, he'll have a band at 
his funeral.” 


——_— > ———_ 

Mistress : ‘‘ Now, Jane, if you are strictly honest 
when you go shopping I will give you a few shillings 
extra per month.” 

Jane: “Thank you, ma’am. I'll think it over 
and let you know in the morning.” 

—— <= $ ~~ 
A CELEBRITY. 

Mr. Jones was an excellent man, prosperous 
in his business and modest in his ways, but not 
distinguished for anything in particular. His wife, 
however, Mrs. Smith Jones, was a woman of rare 
accomplishments. She was an artist of more than 
ordinary ability, a brilliant pianist, and possessed 
a voice of remarkable sweetness and power. 

At a large party one evening, at which she and 
her husband were present, her singing captivated a 
ee was one of the guests, and he asked 

inroduced to her. His request was granted. 
After a few minutes’ conversation the hostess came 
and took him away. 

“You mustn’t monopolise her, Mr. Simmons,” 
she said. ‘I want you to meet Mr. Jones,” 

“Who is Mr. Jones ?” 

“ He is her husband.” 

‘* What is he noted for?” 

“Noted for ?”’ echoed the hostess. 


“Why, f 
—for his wife!” aes 
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MORAL COURAGE. 

HE was the small son of a bishop, and 
his mother was teaching him the meaning 
of courage. 

“Supposing,” she said, “there wero 
twelve boys in one bedroom, and eleven 
got into bed at once, while the other knelt down 
to say jhis prayers, that boy would show true 
courage. 

“Oh!” said the young hopeful. “I kno 
something that wold’ be tae POTION than 
that! Supposing there were twelve bishops in 
one bedroom, and one got into bed without saying 
his prayers !”* P ° 

a 

“You really must let me have that tenner you 
owe me.” 

* You shall have it this week, certain, dear boy.” 

“You said that the last time I asked you for it.” 

** Ah—yes,—well, I’m not the sort of chap who 
says one thing one day, and something else the next, 
you know !” 

_ oo lo 

Dear old Mrs. Toddles was told by her favourite 
Bephews who had been mountaineering during the 
holidays, that he was much struck by the magniu- 
cent gorges he had encountered. 

“You are just like you used to be when 
a boy,” sniffed the dear old lady; 
“always thinking of your inside.” 

oy eo 

Ella: “‘ What did your aged suitor 
say when he proposed to you ?” 

Stella ; ‘‘ Will you be my widow ?” 


NON COMMITTAL. 
“Qn, Jack,” said the blushing girl, 
“ have you seen father ?” 
“Yes, I have come straight here from 
his office,” replied the young man. 
“* And did he give his consent ?” 
“T couldn't quite make tliat ont. 


He seemed disinclined to commit 
_ himself definitely.” 
“‘ Why, what did he say?” 
‘“ He didn’t say anything at all.” 
“ Did you ask him ?” 


“T said: ‘Sir, I wish to marry your 
daughter. Have I your consent?’ !le 
turned and looked at me a minute. 
Then he began to grow red in the face, 
and then he grabbed me and threw me 
over the banisters, and before I could 
ask him again he had slammed his door 
and locked it—but he didn’t say any- 
thing either way.” 


fo 


Parson (to villager) : “ Now, my man, tell me how do you know an old partridge 
from a young one?” 

Villager : “ By the teeth, sir.” 
ought to know better. A partridge hasn't got any teeth.” 


“ Joun,” said Mrs. Spenders, “I've 
got lots of things I want to talk to you 
about——” 

“Glad to hear it,’ snapped hee 
husband, “usually you want to talk 
to me about lots of things that you haveat 
got.” 

—_+42-—_- 

Belle: “This new hat I got doesn’t suit my 
hair at all.” 

Maud : “ Well, dear, and which are you going to 


—s» 5 
He : “I suppose Miss Elderleigh is what you call 
a girl of uncertain , is she not ?” 
She: “No, indeed. She has been the same 23° 
for at least ten years.” 


OVERLOOKED. 

A scnootmastsr had been severely correcting 
a boy, and finished by saying : 

“Now, sit down and write a letter to your 
ae fealing, them how much you are tausit 

ere, and how little you profit therefrom. I should 
be ashamed to tell them.” 

The boy cried at first, and then wrote: 

“Dear Father,—I am very stupid, though there 
is more to be learnt here than anywhere. Twice 
two’s four, four boys go to one bed, six beds make 
one attic, and four attics made one well-ventilair! 
and well-appointed sleeping dormitory. One round 
of bread and butter makes one breakfast, and evry 
tea makes its own supper.” , 

“This time,” said the master, when he | "d 
examined the letter, “we will overlook \"t 
conduct, and you neen’t send that note.” 


Price 1s. at all boolistalls. 
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Wrek ENDING 
Oct. 20, 1910. 


HOW NATURE’S THREB 
GREATEST GIFTS 
MAY BE NATURALLY 
ACQUIRED. 


The attention of readers is particularly directed to 
the following etriking article, which reveals to them 
how cveryone may secure Health, Strength, and Beauty. 
It is from the pen of the greatest authority of the day 
on these subjects—viz., Mr. Eugen Sandow, whose 
cyston of curing illness without medicine ts one of 
the most important discoveries of modern times. Mr. 
sandow also makes a practical and generous offer 
to «very reader of Pearson’s Weekly, 


Ix responding to the request to contribute 
this article, I do so with pleasure, because I am 
cure that the subject of Health, Strength, and 
scauty, their preservation and acquirement, is one 
which closely concerns the vast majority of the 
many hundreds of thousands of Pearson's Weekly 
readers ; and if what I have to say on the matter 
in this short space proves of value to but two or 
three who read these words, I shall feel that my 
cfiort has not been in vain. 


Health Means Success. 


Quite naturally, Health, Strength, and Beauty 
are what everyone is desirous of possessing, because 
they are the three great determining factors in 
life. It is the man or woman who is healthiest 
who gets the best out of life inevery way. Engaged 
in business or profession, as the majority of men 
and women are nowadays, it is the healthiest 
amongst them who forge ahead to success, because 
their brain is clearer, their mental capabilities 
ureater, than those of their competitors, who are 
always ailing or seedy, and never up to the mark. 

Intermittent illness, whose attacks come on at 
most unexpected and always the most inopportune 
moments, is the greatest enemy anyone can have 
and yet there are few, very few indeed, whose 
lives are not being made miserable, whose chances 
cf success are not hourly imperilled, by the uncer- 
tainty of their health. 

None can be ill and be strong at the same timc— 
strong mentally or physically—and illness nevcr 
fails to signify its presence in the appearance. 
In every action, the “ always out-of-sorts”? man 
and woman manifest their indisposition ; they look 
what they are—jaded, drooped, and dejected— 
and their irritability of temper makes it even more 
apparent, 


Beautiful Women Not Vain. 


Similarly—and I speak now as regards the 
gentler sex in particular—illness and beauty are 
incompatible — diametrically opposed, in fact. 
Peauty of face is a thing very dear to every woman, 
and not unnaturally so ; he no woman is vain 
lecause she desires to be beautiful, and to make 
‘lie most of herself. If, as some would have it she 
‘ould, woman set no store by her appearance, and 
had no desire to charm and please, the world would 
le a very drab place indeed. 

To be teautifulbeantiful of face, beautiful of 
form—gracious in manner, ful in movement, 
‘weet in temper, and perfectly happy, there is only 
one way. It is only possible to be such if you 
are in peuiors best Health is always youth ; 
illness always old age, 


Illness Destroys Beauty. 

_ The unfortunate woman who is eontenely 
in a state of ill-health without being actually ill 
is deserving of the utmost sympathy, because her 
condition is really the worse "7 the two; and for 
this reason: She is continually’ complaining. One 
day it is a headache, another it is her digestion, 
‘nd soon, Her relatives and friends become sick and 
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tired of listening to her. They cannot 
stand what they term her whims 
and fancies, her little outbursts of 
temper, her continual grumbling 
for no reason at all, so far as 
they can see; and she loses 
their sympathy, and becomes 
the object of their indifference. 

Her persistent ill-health finds 
its reflection in her face as well as 
in her temper. It destroys her 
beauty and power to charm. Her 
colour fades, her eyes grow lustre- 
less ; worry and fretting thin her 
once plump cheeks, and sombre 
splashes take seat beneath her 
eyes, and her life, from one of 
happiness, becomes one of daily 
misery, devoid of the slightest 
pleasure or enjoyment, 


The Secret Revealed. : i 

The secret of Health, Strength, and Beauty 
lies in the banishing of illness. Substitute for 
it perfect health, and strength and beauty follow 
naturally, bringing with them happiness. 

I know it, because I have ample evidence brought 
daily before me—evidence which proves clearly 
and conclusively that life is not worth living 
without the enjoyment of health, but that it can 
be made worth living because it is possible to re- 
move the cankering worm of illness. 

I am going to conclude my article by showing 
you how you can win back Health, build up Strength, 
and acquire Beauty. 

The surest means, and the simplest means, of 
recovering and preserving health is exercise. 
There are few forms of illness which exercise will 
not cure, and fewer still which it will not benefit. 
In a far greater number of ailments and unhealthy 
conditions than is suspected, it is quite unnecessary 
to resort to medicines, tonics, pick-me-ups, lotions, 
and ointments, as so many do, simply because their 
grandfathers and grandmothers did so. Indeed, in 
many instances more harm than good results from 
the improper use of drugs, and in not a few 
there is serious injury to health, 


Movement as a Curative. 


All that is needed is exercise—the right sort of 
exercise. It will cure the most prevalent com- 
plaints. To the man and woman who suffers 
lightly or acutely from indigestion or dyspepsia, 
scientific exercise is the most certain form of cure, 
compelling them to digest their food properly, so 
that all the nutriment shall go to increase the 
quality of the blood. With the blood enriched, 
anemia will disappear, and with the improvement 
in its circulation all circulatory disorders and 
skin disorders will vanish. 

Exercise will set upright the man or woman 
who stoops, ve back the shoulders, expand the 
chest, and allow full freedom to the lungs. It 
will eradicate spinal curvature in its varying forms, 
because, properly applied, it regulates the strength 
of the muscles of the back ; and while in the case of 
those who are painfully slim, it will restore perfect 
proportion by the development of the various parts, 
in the case of those who are too stout or becoming 
so exercise will reduze the aGipose tissue and 
eliminate the cause of it, 


Specialised Exercises. 

Naturally my readers will inquire, What is this 
exercise ? Some, who suffer in the manner men- 
tioned, will declare that they «re continuously 
indulging in some form 
of exercise or another 
without beneficial effect. 
Some cycle, some play 
hockey, some croquet, 
tennis, or golf ; some ride, 
and others row. 

The exercise derived 
from such games and 
sports may, instead of 
proving beneficial, turn 
out quite the opposite, 
even provoking disastrous 
consequences, and _ this 
because it is not in the 
least the kind of exercise 
suited to the individual. 
Exercise which is meant 
for health must be 
prescribed by an expert 
who has a full knowledge 
of the constitution and 
condition of the man or 
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My age is 
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Pleaso send me a gratis copy of Vol. No 
to whether my case is one for treatment by your method. 
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woman for whom the exercise is intended. The 
greatest care must ie taken not to overtax the 
strength, which Is just what so many do by 
an unintelligent choice of exercise for themselvc:. 

My system of scientific physical exercise for the 
proportionate development of the body, and for the 
treatment of ailments and conditions arising from 
neglect of Nature’s requirements, deals with the 
sufferer directly and personally. The exercises 
are chosen to suit the age, condition, and require- 
ment of each individual separately. And, further, 
once they have been prescribed, they may be 
carried out in privacy at home. 

What this system of acquiring health and beauty 
is is fully explained in my Health Library of 
illustrated books, the titles of which are given on 
this page. As will be seen, each book deals with a 
separate illness or condition, 


A Practical Offer. 


To make this article of practical use to every 
reader of Pearson's Weekly who may be suffering 
from onefof the complaints or conditions mentioned 
below, and who would like to learn further how 
the scientific exercise cure would be likely to prove 
beneficial in his or her own case, I will send to 
everyone who fills in and forwards the applicati n 
form below a copy of the particular honk desired, 
without cost and post paid. 

Further, a letter of opinion on your case will 
be sent with the book, ri you give full particulars 
of your illness or requirement, and this without 
any charge or obligation. My only desire is to 
give every reader of Pearson's Weekly an oppor- 
tunity of investigtaing at no expense to himself 
or herself the means by which Health, Strength, and 
Beauty may be surcly, simply and inexpensively 
acquired by all, 


The following is the list of the titles of the illus. 
trated books to which Mr. Sandow refers in the forc- 
going article, a copy of any one of which he offers to 
send gratis and post free lo every reader of ‘Pearson's 
Weekly” in any part of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, or abroad. Any reader who suffers froin 
any of the illnesses or conditions mentioned will be 
assisted to a full understanding of the ailment Ly 
securing the beak which particularly deals with it, 
and can learn the possibilities of the treatment being 
applicd with benefit in his or her own casey 


1. Indigestion aad Dys- | 13. Lack of Vigour. 


pepsia. 14. Physical Deformities in 
2. a and its Men. 
ure. 15. Physi Deformities 
3. Liver Troubles. . He wae 
4. a Disorders in | 1¢, Functional Defects ia 
: Spsech. 
5. i? em eiiiaaies 17, Circulatory Disorders. 


6. Obesity in Men. 18, Skia Disorders. 


7. Obesity ia Women. 19, Physical Deve:opmeat 

8. Heart Affections. for Men. 

9. Lusg and Chest Com- | 20, Everyday Health. 
plaiats. 21, Boys’ and Girls’ He:lth 

1¢. Rheumatism aad Gout. aod Ailments. 

Il. Anemia: Its Cause 22. Figure Culture for 
and Cure. 4 ‘Women. 

12, Kidney Disorders : 5s fammalé 


Functional and 
Chronic. 24. Neurasthenia. 


Select the book required from the abcve list, and fit 
in oad forward to Mr. Eugen Sandow, 32 St, James 
Street, London, 8,W., the application form below, 


Post to Eugen Sandow, 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
Fost to Eugen 53100 33 


Special Application Form for “ Pearson's 
Weekly” Readers. 


, with an opinion as 


(Picase :ay whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., or other titte). 


Occupation 


Ailment or Physical condition from which relief is desired 


Givo further particulars on yoar own notepaper. 
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SHORT STORY. 


Telling how his 


By C. R. POOLE, 


PEACEMAKERS (said the longshoreman, shaking his 
head) is all very well in their way ; but wot I say is, 
those folks wot likes °em is welcome to ‘em. In my 
opinion hog d do a deal more ‘arm than good, and it’d 
be a sight better for everybody if they'd mind their 
own business. 

Thero was Isaac Benny, now. He ’ad a perfect 
mania for peacemakin’ when he come to Yarmouth 
first. Ho ‘ad been at Cromer before that, but his 
passion for peace ‘ad made the beach too ‘ot to hold ‘im. 

He was always interferin’ between two people wot 
’ad quarrclicd and tryin’ to make it up between ‘cm 
instead of leavin’ things to come right of thcirselves. 
All the his interference did was to start another 
quarrel by remindin’ people of things they'd forgot 
all about. 

Soon after he come, me and Bill Miggs had a bit of 


a scrap, and arterwards, when we'd pretty nigh forgot | 


about it, Isaac Benny come and suggested as we 
should shake ‘ands and be frierds. . 

“I will if he'll own I was in the right,” says Bill. 

“ But you wasn't in the right,” says L 

“You re a liar,” says Bill. 

Well, I couldn’t ’ave any man callin’ me a liar to me 
face, so I up and hit Bill on the jaw. Bill hit back, and, 
in consikence, we ‘ad a worse fight than we'd ‘ad afore. 
But it would not ’ave ’appened at all but for Isaac 
Benny tryin’ to make peace. 


He was always stirrin’ up trouble like that, and the | 


beach soon got pretty tired of 'im. ’Owever, he over- 
reachcd hisself at last, and it’s the only time I know 
of as his peacemakin’ did any good to anybcdy. 

There was a chap called Jerry Butler at Yarmouth 


wot could whop anybody on tho beach—leastways, he | 
allus said he could, and them wot disputed it was | 


convinced of it in a manner wot removed their doubts 
for ever. 
“ Welcome Stranger” about wot he could do, when, 
to everybody's surprise, Tim Pilcher; ‘wot was always 
considered a quiet sort o° chap, told ‘im to shut his 
mouth, and said that if he didn’t he'd shut it for “im. 
Jerry could see as he ’ad ‘ad a pint or two too much, 
vo instead of ‘arf-murderin’ him on the spot, he says 
kindly : 


“Tdon’t want to bo ‘ard on you, Tim, you havin’ a | 


wife and six kids at ‘ome, but them words you ‘ave 
got to take back or I shall ‘ave to make yer wife a 
widder and yer kids six little orphins.” 

“Talk's cheap!” sneers Tim. 
Butler, I'm a bit tired of your brag. Tell me where 
and when you'll meet me ard I'll eat my boots if I 
don’t send you to the ‘orspital on a stretcher.” 

“Oh, all right,” says Jerry, lookin’ pleased. “If 
you will ‘ave it, you will. Choose your own time and 
place, and in return for your kind thought about the 
stretcher—wot won't be necdcd for me, thank’ee all 
the same—I'll ’ave the picces of you collected arter 
I've finished with you and send ‘em ‘ome to yer widder 
-t my expense; and any bits wot can’t be found at 
che time I'll offer a reward for.” 

Arter a lot more talk like that it was settled as the 
fight was to take place next arternoon on a lonely part 


Hopelessly Shattered. 


Well, one night Jerry was braggin’ in the | 


“ Look ‘ere, Jerry | 


o’ the beach, Ca'ifornia way. 
Bets began to fly about immejit. 
At first everybody wanted to 
back Jerry ; then ole Tom 
Woolley pointed out that, ng 5 
body bein’ afraid o’ Jerry, he 
’‘adn’t ‘ad ® fight for months 
and months and must ‘ave got 
out of practice; but Tim ’ad ‘ad 
two or three scraps a week and 
kep’ ‘isself in form. Arter that a 
lot of us backed Tim. 

Of course, everybody tried to 
keep the news from Isaac Benny, 
’cos they knew he would only try 
to spoil sport ; but you can’t keep 
fight dark, and Isaac got to ‘ear of it some’ow. 
“Wot's this I ‘car about your fightin’ Jerry 
Butler?’ he says to Tim. ‘‘ Don’t you know as 
fightin’ is sinful and wicked ?” 

“* Well, he said he could whop me,” argues Tim. 

* Well, he can, can’t he ? ” says Isaac. 

rd o’ course Tim ‘ad to admit that he could. He 
’ad been very confident and bold while the effect of the 
beer lasted ; but it was his privit opinion as Jerry 
could knock the stuffin’ out of him in ten seconds. 
All the same, he knew there was no gettin’ out of the 
fight now, so he said very ‘aughty as Isaac had no 
business to interfere in other folks privit affairs, and 
refused to listen to ‘im. 

But arter he ’ad 
*urried arter ‘im. He would ‘ave give a good deal to 
get out o’ that fight; but wot with the ’ole beach. 
makin’ a ‘ero of him, and ttin’ his back, and 
| standin’ him drinks, he saw he would ’ave to 
| stand up to Jerry if he was killed for it. But he 
| remembered as Jerry ‘ad a very vi'lent temper, and 
| Isaac's words had give him a hidear. ‘ 
| “T’ve been thinkin’ over wot you said, Isaac,” says 

he, ‘and I ain't so set on that fight as I was; but 


Influence was 


Ja 


' you must remember as it was Jerry wot started the | 


trouble.” 

“ Well?” says Isaac. 

“Well,” says Tim, “I can't get out of meetin’ him, 
‘cos there’s money on me, but if you can gct him to 
own as he was in the wrong afore the fight begins, 
why,”’ says Tim gen'rously, * I'll Ict him orf.” 
|“ And if he owns he was in the wrong, will you own 
' you was in the wrong, too ? ” asks Isaac. 

“If we both owned as we was in the wrong one of us 
‘ud be a liar,” said Tim, “ and lyin’ is as wicked as 
fightin’, Isaac.” 

Tsaac could sec that, so ii was agrecd that Jerry was 
' in the wrong, and if he owned up to it there would be no 
fight. Tim made him promise that he wouldn't 
interfere until everything was all ready for the fight ; 
then at the last moment he was to step forward ard 
try to make peace. 

There was great eggscitement on the beach all the 
mornin’, and the bets grew bigger and bigger. Tim 
went into trainin’ by only havin’ ten ‘arf-pinfs o' 
becr instead of his usual fifteen ; and Jerry scorned to 
train, and ’ad all he wanted. 

Arter dinner everybody seemed to be havin’ pressin’ 
business California way, and it’s a wonder the police 
didn’t notice wot was up. A ring was made, and Tim 
and Jerry was strippin’ for the fray when Isaac Benny 
was seen strollin’ up. 

There was a loud ‘owl of disgust, and everybody 
, shouted at him to go back ’ome. They threatened to 
| do all sorts of ‘orrible things to him if he interfered; 
but Isaac took no notice of any of ’em, but walked 
straight up to Jerry. 

“Jerry Butler,” says he, “ are you aware as fightin’ 
is a wicked and a sinful thing ? Would you ’ave the 
blood of a feller-critter on your ‘ands? You know 
| you was in the wrong from the beginnin’ ; own up to it 
and Tim ‘cre will forgive you.” 


a Tim thought of something and ! 


“* And wot the dickens has it got to do with you, you 
wretched ole chimpanzee!” sez Jerry, losin’ his 
temper. ‘* Take that for intorferin’,” sez he. And he 
fetched Isaac a clout on the ear wot you could ‘avg 
’eard arf a mile away. 

I never see anybody get so mad as Isaac did. Ho 
scemed to go clean off his ’ead. Afore you could win!: 
he gave Jerry a punch on the nose wot nearly knocked 
him silly. : 

To say we was surprised isn’t the word for it, but 
nobody was ‘arf so surprised as Jerry. 

= Take orf yer coat,” he yells, black as thunder 
“ Tl give you a Icsson in manners, me lad !” ; 

“Wot about Tim?” says some of those who ‘ad 
— on him. 

‘Never mind about Tim,” says Jerry comf tably. 
“T'll settle ‘im when I’ve polished Isaac off. Wi!l 
you fight ?”” he asks Isaac. : 

“Will I fight ?”’ yells Isaac, dancin’ about liko @ 
ravin’ lunatic as he pecled his things off. “I'll show 
you if Til fight. I'll teach you to ‘it me. you Breas 

ulking brute! I was champion of Cardiff afore [ 
“ soured aye he: 

t was a lovely t. Everybody agreed as ever 
other fight that had been scen on the beach for the last 
twenty year was tame to it, and the spectators was 
’arf delirious wi’ joy. ‘Twenty-three rounds they ‘ad, 
and when they ’ad finished Jerry’s frionds carricd ‘im 
off ’arf-lead to the ’orspital ; while as for Isaac none of 
his friends was able to reckernise ’im. 

He was very much cut up about it after tho 


! eggscitement of the fight ‘ad wore off, for he could seo 


that his influence as a peacemaker was gone for ever. 
Not even he ‘ad the cheek to do any more peacemakin’ 
arter a fight like that ; though, o’ course, it was casy 
enough to keep the peace ‘isself ‘cos nobody was silly 
cnough to speak disrespectful to a man wot ‘ad whoppid 
Jerry Butler. 

Jerry was a bit sick about it, too, ’aving been boss o° 
the beach for so long. And all them who ’ad ‘ad bets 
on the fight’ wot didn’t come off wasn't eggsactly 

leased either. The only man who seemed perfectly 
appy over it was Tim, who ‘ad calculated on Jerry s 
temper when he advised Isaac to interfere, and was 
*ighly pleased at the effect of it. 
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AWFUL DISCLOSURES. 

A GENTLEMAN opened a letter addressed to his 
son, containing suggestions from a friend for a novel 
which the young man was privately writing. 

The father was exccedingly surprised and 
frightened upon reading the following dreadful 
words: 

“ Dear Bob—You really must show more caution 
in constructing your plots. or the governor will be 
sure to discover the dead body of Geraldine in tho 
cellar, and then your secret will be out. You 
consulted me about the strychnine. I certainly 
think you are giving it him in rather large doses. 
Let Emily put her mother in a madhouse. It will 
answer your purpose well to have the old girl out of 
the way. I think your forgery is far too small a 
sum. Make it three thousand. Leave the rest o/ 
your particularly nice family circle to me. I will 
finish them off and send you back the ‘ Fatal 
Dagger’ afterwards by book post.—Yours, Jack.” 


—_oe {<__ 


“Mr. CLEAVER, how do you account for the fact 
that I found a picce of rubber tyre in one of the 
sausages I bought here last week ?” 

“My dear madam, that only goes to show that 
the motor-car is replacing the horse every- 
where.” 


\VEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 20, 1910. 
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The more pains- 
taking the process 


the more certain the results, 


Quaker quality oats are 
sorted and cleaned by 
machinery through forty 
painstaking processes before 
they are ready for milling 
into Quaker Oats. Then 
they are milled by the ex- 
clusive Quaker Process into 
those delicious, large, pure, 
thin Quaker flakes which » 
cook and digest so easily, - 
taste so delicious, and do 
not overheat the blood. 


“Forty meals for Six 


pence.” 


THis Wire Inrerest Your CHILDREN. 


+g you are probably aware the Board of Education is encouraging the teaching 
of prac gardening at our schools. Your children will be interested to 
know that the Editor of ‘* The Smallholder,”’ the illustrated paper devoted to 
gardening and similar pursuits, has just begun a series of articles on 


SCHOOL GARDENING. 


Your children will find the advice contained in these artic'es very helpful 

in their stud’es and of great assistance when cultivating their plots. 

a in School Gardening will be conducted every week by “‘ The 
older,’’ and prizes will be awarded to Scholars. Remember 


THE SMALLHOLDER. 


Every Thursday. Price One Penny. 
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Don’t envy your 
neighbours’ 
bright brasses. 


Use “GLOBE” 
and have bright 


brasses yourself. 


TH Porn| a wieatle 

NAME catsn ih 
Globe Metal Polish, Past: 

and Liquid Ks 


d Liquid. 
Paste, 1d., ge 4d. and 
larger tins. 


*Globe”’ alone  Liauid. a. 88, ana th 


sprinkler-top cans 


can give the 


Grocers & Stores evervwhere 


RAIMES & Co., Ltd., 
Bow, London, E. 


“Globe’’ shine— 
| the shine of 
@, surpassing bri!- 7 AS 
| liance—the shine oe 
it that lasts-—the BK 

shine that is so a) us 
exsly obtained. y 
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“Oh! “yaa. wi ! Why, yi 
declare 1'ma stone more than I 
was two months ago ! Whatever 
shall I doP It’s enormous!” 


“Simple enough — take 
Antipon for a little while. I 
know how good tt ts, Took 
off 2st, and I have not re- 
gained an ounce.” 
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A_NEW SFRIES FOR LADIES. 


THE THEATRICAL “STAR.” 
By Mrs. R. G. KNOWLES, Wife of the Well-known Comedian. 


’ Mrs. Knowles has only just returned from a 
lengthy tour on the Continent, wheremhe has been 
engaged in securing photos for her husband's 
forthcoming lectures in the States. 

Marriep in my teens, I am afraid that I 
‘ embarked on the sea oftmatrimony ”’ as the writers 
of fiction would say, without any very definite 
views on the management of either husband 
or home, and now, looking back on very many 
years of a perfectly happy married life, I am hardly 
any wiser in the matter of managing a husband. 

the ‘truth must be told, I do not believe in 
“managing” a husband or allowing him to 
* manage” you, and the question of the best way 


to manage a husband has caused me greater | 


consternation and perplexity than any of my 
peculiar experiences as a traveller. 

In a vain effort to find a solution to the puzzle 
I asked my husband if he would tell me how I 
managed him, but he seemed as nonplussed as I, 
and now I am wondering whether if, after all, he 
has not been managing me without my having any 
idea or knowledge of it all the time. 


Depends on the Man. 

My life is so full of interests, my days so occupied 
with assisting in my husband's work, which keeps 
us both so busy that we never have time to spare 
for such considerations as who manages who. 
Mutual confidence, good comradeship, and sym- 

athy on both sides, is what a couple really need 
- they are to make a success of their married 
ife. 

So far as my own personal experience in the 
matter goes, I should say that the way a woman 
manages her husband must depend to a very great 
extent upon the sort of man she has to manage, 
for what would answer in one case would certainly 
not do so in another. 

My husband has always given me every oppor- 
tunity to study, travel, anil see as much of the 


— 
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world as he does ; we have 
a joint banking account, 
and share and share alike 
in ereny ing as true 
partners should, whatever 
sort of partnership theirs 
may be, and I, in my turn, 
try and help him in eve: 
way I possibly can over his 
work. 

With regard to the 
theatrical man as a hus- 
band, I should like to 
say a great deal more 
than space will permit, 
for I know of so many 
well-assorted couples in the theatrical profession 
that I think it can be compared, to its own 
advantage, in this respect. with any other 
profession you may suggest. My dear father 
was an actor, and he arid my mother were still 
sweethearts after thirty years of married life. 


Boy-and-Girl Friendships, 

Personally, I do not think that the profession 
has much to do with the individual. A man who 
is naturally irritable and erratic will be the same 
be he actor, parson, or lawyer, while one who is 
even-tempered and amiable will be the same no 
matter to what trade or profession he may belong. 
The stage presents no more difficulties to a pleasant 
home life than any other profession, and when 
difficulties exist they are generally made by either 
husband or wife themselves. 

The question of boy-and-girl friendships, which 
is so much to the fore at the present time, is one 
which I cannot help thinking has a great deal 
to do with success in married life. 

The boy who has been brought up amongst 
girls and has always had his “chum” is much 
more likely to treat his wife, when he gets one, 
with consideration and fairness than a boy t® 
whom girls, their ideas, and tastes are nnknown. 
And again the girl who has been used to a boy 
friend will be more of a pal to her husband than the 
one who has always been taught to regard the 
Opposite sex as something strange to be shunned 
and avoided. 

Genuine friendship, the capacity for under- 
standing one another, is what is required in married 
life, and it is here that the actor scores. He is 
constantly thrown before marriage into the company 
of girls of his own age and of his own profession, 
ant so he unconsciously becomes wu: to their 
ways, and this knowledge, pleasantly acquired, 
helps him in after life. : 

(Another famous man’s wife will tell how she 
manages her husband, next week.) 


They all run after the maid so neat, 
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Who carries a tray with a dainty treat 5 
(a single course, or a meal complete)— a 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 20, 1910. 


DECAYING FRENCH STATE RAILWAYS. 

THosE in search of excitement should take a trip 
on one of the French State Railways, for according 
to recent events travelling in France ig moro 
da: erous than aeroplane flying. 

ithin recent months the Western Railway of 
France has obtained an unenviable reputation for 
accidents. This line was taken over by the Govern. 
ment some months ago, but since then mattcis 
have grown rather worse than better. This is not 
surprising when we learn that in places the rails 
have not been renewed for twenty years, that tl.c 
signalling is not all it should be, and the rolling 
stock antiquated. 

Old engines that are not kept in proper repair 
are a source of danger. Not long ago the boiler cf a 
locomotive in the south of Franco exploded, killiny 
two people. ° 

The French meilnay servants are too casual in 
their methods, and when an accident is seen to bo 
inevitable they too frequently lose their heads ani 
at a in terror instead of trying to put matters 
right. 

The permanent way is not kept inspected as 
closely as it might be, especially in low-lying places 
where floods are common after rain. This has 
caused accidents by the rails spreading. 

Then there is either a lack of rules for signalmen 
or they do not take much notice of them. A goods 
train was being shunted to make way for an express, 
but the signalman omitted the very necessary 
precaution of putting the signals against it until 
the line was clear. Another bad accident resulted. 

Owing to the lack of sufficient rolling stock, 
out-of-date material is brought into use at holiday 
times without proper examination, so that. brakes 
fail. There is a lack of discipline among the men, 
and young drivers without much experience are 
placed in charge of express trains. 

Passengers themselves are another source of 
danger. When trains are very late, owing to bal 
management, exasperated travellers have an un- 
pleasant habit of stoning the train when it at last 
arrives, which is not comfortable for those already 
in it. 

Altogether there is ~* general slackness, ani 
French railways are earning a most unenviable 
reputation for danger to travellers. 
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“EngaceD to that beautiful girl, and yet 
not happy ?”’ ; 

7 Wall, she’s gone in by turns for rowiny, 
and tennis, and horses, and golf, and dogs.” 

* Yes, well?” 

“And sometimes I wonder if I am a swect- 
heart or merely a fad.” 
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GROW A MOUSTACHE. 
A emart, manly moustache speedily grows 1: 


DIXON & CO. 42 Junction Road, 
London, N. (Foreign Orders, 9). 


A STRAIGHT OFFER 


PERIAL” SILVER ENGLISH 
Ris abeclutely English 


ub 
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HEPPFIELD. 


A penny cures your headache—one Kaputine - 
from your Chemist—in ten minut*s you will 
be well. 
Dr, Andrew Wilson says: ‘ Mave examined 
the Kaputines and found them to contain 
nothing at all likely to prove injurious,’ 


KAPUTINE 


et Chemists, or from ! 
fe ‘ ’ , 
1 ca 1d. Beet y eed 9) 18» 1/- 
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Oct. 20, 1910. 


DOCTORS’ ADVICE TO 
WORKERS. 


Valuable Hint to Those whose Work is 
Brain and Nerve-Exhausting. 


PEARSON’S 


Here is a practical suggestion along the lines of medical recom- 
jendation to the higher class worker who works with brain and nerves :— 

“Drink a cup of Vi-Cocoa at breakfast and supper each day for a 
werk, instead of tea, coffee, or ordinary cocoa.” 

Note how the strength and endurance of the brain and nerves will 
be maintained. Note how the sluggishness (or faintness) that usually 
comes on just before lunch (or dinner) or mid-afternoon will magically 
fail to manifest itself. 

The reason for the recommendation of the Medical Press is a 
good one indeed. Vi-Cocoa is both (1) food and (2) drink. It 
is easily digested too. It also aids in the digestion of solid foods eaten. 
For that reason Vi-Cocoa is the best-of-all drinks for those whose 
stomachs are weak, or whose condition betokens a weakness arising 
from the fact that “ their food does not nourish them.” 


Buy a trial tin of Vi-Cocoa to-day and test it for .m: week. 
Ask for 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 


~it makes all the difference. 
Every Grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 94, and 1/6 tins. 


Pass thewordalong! § 


"LIFEBUOY SOAP saves ure” 


Pass it quickly towhere dirt and 

disease are wrecking the home. 

Pass the word to those who are 

well that they may take precaution. 
~ More than Soap 


_ yet costs no more 


FOR SICKROOM,BEDROOM AND FOR 
TOILET AND HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee 
of Purity and Excellencs 
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Pi 


The Great Breathe-able Medicine. 


FOR 


Coushs. 


JN NEGLECT of the first autumn cough or cold H 
lies the danger of serious attacks of bronchitis, ; 
ro 


igi especially among the aged and weak-chested. 
if When that sudden sneeze or snuffling sensation in the 
Re nose gives warning that the cold-germ has begua its invasion, 
“33 the best thing to do is to cut short the attack by taking Peps, 
i the little silver-jacketed tablets which give off invigorating, 
3 germ-destroying, and tonic lung medicine in such volatile form 
Bi that they are breathed direct into the throat and lungs as 
i249 the tablets dissolve in the mouth. 


The membranes which have been in danger of inflammation 
will be strengthened, irritation toothed away, and that “ stopped- 
up” feeling in the head and chest quickly dispelled. Peps are 
the only breathe-able cure and one reliable remedy for coughs, 
colds, sore throat, bronchitis, and all chest troubles, 

Free from opium and all harmful drugs, Peps may with 
™, periect safety be given to the tiniest child, while they are so 
‘ for good that desperate cases of deep-seated chest 
troubles have been cured by their use. Be sure 
to treat ycur first autumn cold with Peps, and . 
remain safe from bronchitis and chest-disease. 3%! 
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Test Peps Free. Post thia soup on 
with Id. stampto Peps Cu, LEEDS, 
® fora dainty FREE SAMPLE. 


_—_— Pearson's Weekly, 2110 10 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Simple Pickle for a Tonzue. 

Lay the tongue in a pan and take enough cold 
water to cover it, a tablespoonful of coarse brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of salt, one of saltpetre, 
and a clove of garlic. Set the pickle in a saucepan. 
When it boils remove tho liquor and let it cool. 
When quite cold, place the tongue in the pickle, 
turn it daily for a fortnight, when it should be ready 
for use. (Reply to Amy, Lecds.) 

Potatoes with Cheese. 

Boil half a dozen potatoes carefully, and when 
they are mealy, mash as smooth as possible. 
Add onc ounce of butter, salt and pepper, and 
to make the mixture soft. Then 
grate half a cupful of cheese, beat it into the potato, 
and grate a thin layer of cheese over the top. 
Place in a hot oven; the cheese will be browned 
when the dish is ready to scrve. 

Steamed ocolate Pudi 

Ts a sare light and dainty dish. Beat together 
one ounce and a half of butter and two ounces © 
sugar. Add to them a heaped teacupful of flour 
and ‘two ounces of grated chocolate. Then mix 
in a beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of milk, and 
lastly stir in a few drops of vanilla essence and 
a teaspoonful of baking powder. Butter a mould, 
put in the mixture, leaving sufficient’ room for it 
to rise considerably. 

Prench Herrings. 

Choose six large fresh herrings, cut them open 
and remove the back bone. Then wash and dry 
the fish well in a cloth. Have ready some chopped 
onion and season it highly with black peppor and 
salt. Brush the inside of the fish with beaten 
egg. Put in ao layer of this seasoning, fold over, 
and press together. Trim off the tail and any 
superfluous skin. Brush over with beaten egg, 
dip into breadcrumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
Before serving let the fish dry on paper before the 
fire. Garnish with fried parsley and slices of 
lemon. 

Raisin Cake Squares. 

Sift and dry half a pound of flour. Into this 
m rub two ounces of dripping and a little lard. Add 

three ounces of caster sugar and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder with six ounces of stoned raisins, 
Beat two eggs with a very little milk and add to 
this the dry ingredients. Add a pinch of ginger 
and the same quantity of powdered cinnamon, and 
beat all to a light batter. Pour into a greased 
Yorkshire pudding tin, and bake in a sharp oven. 
Turn out on to a sieve and cool a little. Cut 
with a hot knife into squares and serve while warm 
on an uncovered dish. 

Stuffed Hake Steaks. 

For about a pound of fish cut in steaks mix 
six tablesgoonfuls of breadcrumbs with three 
teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful 
of powdered herbs, and a hard-boiled egg. Season 
all highly. Wash and dry the fish, SN vide the 
stuffing into equal portions for each slice of fish, 
and spread it in a flat layer on the top of each. 
Beat a raw egg, brush the fish and stuffing over 
with it, and dip into breadcrumbs. This egg and 
crumbing may be done twice if necessary. Fry in 
perfectly’ boiling fat. Drain the fish on paper 
and serve with good thick brown gravy in & tureen. 
(Reply to HinpHEAD READER.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 47, 
GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 


Sent by Mrs. Wm. Tye, Gt. Farnham, Norfolk. 

Take 1 packet of Cakeoma, 3 ozs. Butter or Lard, 
1 Egg and a little Milk or water and make a stiff 
paste. Roll it out thinly and line a basin with a 
aed roll out the remainder into two rounds to 

t the basin and use one for a cover and the other 
for the middle. 

Take 1} pints of Gooseberries and put half of 
them into the lined basin and apvititle thickly 
with sugar, then one of the rounds of paste and 
then the remainder of the Gooseberries with sugar, 
and lastly the cover, which should be wettéd round 
the edge and pinched to the side piece to keep in 
the juice. Bake about one hour and turn out 
and serve with Cream; or leave till cold and 
decorate with whipped white of egg and red jelly. 

Any other kind of fruit may be used instead of 
Gooseterries. 


enough hot milk 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on request 
to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


Hubby won't complain about his food if Jou get °' Homa Cookery” 


BOOT WISDOM. 

Ir is wiser, both for economy and comfort, to 
wear alternately two pairs of boots instead of one 
pair all the time. 

When patent leather boots show signs of cracking 
a little olive oil carefully rubbed into them with 
soft cloth will prevent further damage. 

When boots are wet do not put them too near 
the fire or they will stiffen and crack. Turn them 
on one side in a dry but not warm place. 

Remember that boots too tightly laced retard 
the circulation, and in this case even the thickest 
leather will not prevent the feet from being cold. 

It should be remembered that the feet spread 
with exercise, and this fact should be taken into 
consideration when seated comfortably at the boot 
shop trying on new shoes. 
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USEFUL IF YOU WEAR FURS. 

A FURRIER gives some good hints: 

In choosing furs cheap articles should be 
avoided, as they soon look shabby, the dye 
often showing marks which leave no doubt in the 
mind of the unfortunate buyer that her bargain 
has been an unprofitable one. 

A sure test of what fur dealers call a “ prime,” 

2 fur is the length and density of the down next 
the skin. This can readily be determined by 
§ blowing against the set of fur. Ié£ the fibre hair 
separates readily, exposing the skin to view, 
reject the article; but if the fur is dense, then the 
article may be bought. 

To clean white furs, such as ermine or white 
fox, dip a perfectly clean whisk-broom in pure 
alcohol and mop the fur well with it, re-wetting 
often until the fur is soaked. Have ready an 
abundance of powdered starch, and with a flour 
dredger fill the wet hairs full of starch, working it 
down to the skin with your fingers. Then dry- 
powder again thickly, and shut up in a box for 
two days. Beat out the powder inthe open 
air with a whisk, andshake the article until clear 
of starch. 

White furs may be effectively cleaned b 
laying them flat on a table, then rubbing with 
bran moistened with warm watcr. Rub until 
dry, then apply dry bran. 

For the wet process of applying bran ,use a 
piece of soft flannel, for the dry method use hook 
muslin. After using the bran apply powdered 
ee Rub against the growth of the 
ur. 

The Russian method of cleaning furs is to 
put some rye flour into a saucepan and heat as 
long as the hand can bear it, stirring constantly. 
Then spread the flour over the fur and rub well 
into it. Brush thoroughly with a clean brush 
or beat gently until the flour is removed. 

Imitation white furs, if much soiled, may be 
cleaned quite easily by washing in warm water 
and soap, taking care to shake them well when 
drying. If a coloured lining forms part of the 
muff or neck-piece to be cleaned, this must be 
removed, as bright colours are apt to run. 


rors 
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HOW TO TELL A BAD SOAP. 

Every girl or woman who takes a pride in her 
complexion must be particularly careful as to the 
soap she uses, A bad soap will corrode the skin 
much in the same way as an acid will corrode 
metal. 

The face itself quickly gives warning when a 
different brand of soap should be tried. Raised 
patches of red colour form on the face, especially 
below the eyes and on the cheek bones. Or red 
patches can be seen below the skin, the surface 
not being raised. Sometimes the appearance of 
pimples is an indication of the use of inferior soap, 
but not always, for they may signify that the blood 
is out of order. 

Another sign of bad soap is when the skin feels 
rough, or looks more or less muddy and mottled. 

Red patches usually prove that the soap contains 
a lot of free alkali. Such a soap is not fitted for the 
human skin, asthe alkali acts as an irritant. and its 
caustic property actually destroys the skin. 

If, through using bad soap, the complexion has 
been ruined, it can be brought to a healthy condition 
again by rubbing the face ovor at night with sweet 
almond oil, and washing in the morning with hct 
water, but without soap, though a little gelatin can 
be dissolved in the water with advantage. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


every month. 


WEBE ENDING 
Oct. 20, 1910. 


HOME HINTS. 
Hot Vinegar 


Will remove paint stains from glass, 
An Old Mackintosh 

Can be used for various things. Amongst 
others it will make an excellent apron for us> 
when washing or gardening. It will keep the 
dress beneath perfectly clean. 

Stains on Polished Furniture 

Can be removed by first covering them with 
salad oil. After a few hours rub on methylate' 
spirit. This will take out all the marks and add a 
brightness to the wood. 

Por Cockroaches. 

A correspondent writes that she finds a mixture 
of caster sugar and borax most destructive to 
cockroaches, This is a hint which will be useful to 
many. (Thanks to T. H. M.) 

Coloured Stockings 

Are fashionable, and the question of washing 
them has certainly to be considered. Put a good 
handful of common salt in the washing water to 
set the colour. (Reply to DREssy.) 


Your Discoloured Tabie 

May be greatly improved by this treatmen! : 
Scrape a little brickdust over the table, especially 
on the stained parts, and then scrub in the ordinary 
way. (Leply to TROUBLED.) : 


Flannelette Bags 

Made to fit the brooms are most useful. A 
string should be run in each and tied round thio 
handle of the broom. Thus covered, the broom 
will be most usoful for sweeping down walls, high 
wardrobes, and even polished floors. : 
Silk Handkerchiefs and Blouses 

Should be washed in a lather of Castile soap 
and warm water. Wash the articles quickly, rinso 
twice, and the third time add a tablespoonful oi 
methylated spirit to a basin of cold water. Roll 
up tightly in a cloth and, when nearly dry, iron. 

To Renovate a Dustpan. 

When the dustpan gets thin, and holes appexr, 
paste a thick piece of brown paper on the outside. 
Apply a second coating if thought desirable. A 
coat of Brunswick black or varnish will harden 
it and make the dustpan last a long time. 
(Thanks to D. A., Bloemfontein.) 

Milidew of Linen 

Is difficult to eradicate, but with perseverance 
it can be done. Rub the spots with yellow soa}. 
and then rub in very finely powdered chalk. We: 
the spots and lay the linen on the grass, damping 
the part again and again as it dries. Continue to 
apply the soap and chalk till the spots disappear. 
(Reply to TROUBLED.) 

DAINTY FOOD. | 

Our best physiciansof the present day seek to 
cure patients by the use of food, rather toe heavy 
drugs, and this is the true method, for «ll 
py agree that only from food can the body 

rebuilt. 

Many people fail to give their physicians credit, 
for after living on poorly selected or badly cooked 
food for a long time, perhaps, and when their 
ailments become chronic, they expect the doctor. 
with some magic potency, to instantly rebuild 
them. 

This is not possible. The only true method is 
to turn as quickly ae can be from poor food to 
good. <A young lady writes: 

“I was variously treated for my nerves, muscles, 
lungs, etc., but none of the treatments gave me 
relief. 

“ About a year ape my appetite failed compietely 
and I began to have sinking spells similar to 
fainting, then I took all manner of tonics and 
stimulants, but they were of no effect. 

“Someone suggested I had better use Grape- 
Nuts food. I found the food so dainty, delicious 
and appetising that I always looked orward to 
breakfast with pleasure. 

“Shortly after commencing this diet, the 
wretched pain in my side was greatly relieved, and 
now, a year later, it has gone entirely, also the 
sinking spells; in fact, my pale cheeks havo 
changed to pink, I have gained back more than tha 
twenty pounds I lost, and am thoroughly well in 


every way.” —- 
Read the little book. “ The Road to Wellville, 
in packages. “There's a Reason.” 
Ever read the atove letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. hey 
eae genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Only one penny: 
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O ensure home-cleanliness and safeguard health, with 

the least possible trouble, and at the least expense, 
Nvugotic Disinfectant Soap should be used every day, 
Wherever, and for whatever, Nubolic Soap is used, freshnes; and 
purity accrue. Let children use it as freely as they wish; it will please 
them and pay you. 
Full Ib. (16 ozs.), 33d.; ib. (1202z8.), 3d.; 2 Ib. (80zs.), 34. 

Of Grocers, Uilmen, and Stores ever; uheres 


Tf you've any difficulty in obtaining, send your name and 
eddress and the address of your dealer to— 
Joseah Watson & Sons Ltd, 

Whitehall Soap Works, 
Leela, 


MAKES YOU WELL & KEEPS YOU FIT 


Its exhilarating and bracing effects on the body and 
brain are immediate. From the first and after each 
succeeding wineglassful a delicious feeling of refresh- 
ment, renewed vigour, and an additional strength 
and stamina is experienced. But unlike drugs 
which merely stimulate for the moment, only to 
lower the vitality afterwards, the strength that 
Wincarnis gives is lasting strength. 


| AM GOODY TWO SHOES 


I am printed on strong linen in 
fast colours, and am easily cut out, 
sewn together, and fitted up just 
as you see me in the picture. Other 
easily made Dollies are: Daffy Down 
Dilly, Cinderella, Golden Locks, 
Lucy Locket, Queen of Hearts, Little 
Bo-Peep, Curly Locks, Bye Baby 
Bunting, Old King Cole, Little Miss 
Muffet, and Little Betty Blue. 
These Dollies for making up are sold as 
follows :— 
12 assorted, 18.; 6 for 7d.; 3 for 4d. 


All Post Pree. 
Address orders to 


HOME NOTES 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C° 


Send the coupon to-day, and 
obtain free a liberal trial 
bottle of Wincarnis—enough 
} to start you along the 

Bs ff) /Hifidi Mae road to health. In your 

l= NCARNIS own interest, send 

Wi died Y, the coupon now. 

a mT et P 

eee «FREE TRIAL COUPON. &% 


To COLEMAN & Co, Ltd., Wé Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 
Please send me a Free Trial Bottle of Wincarnts. I 
enclose 3d. to cover cost of carriage. 
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The World’s Greatest Bands have Played 


At Home, by your fireside, you may enjoy the finest efforts 
of tho greatest Bands and Orohestras of the World. The in- 
comparable 1st Life Guards, The Coldstreams, the Magnifi- 
cent Band of the “Garde Repubiicaine”’ of Paris, The Royal 
Artillery, The Grenadiers, Sousa’s Marvellous Marches, and 
every Distinguished Band and Orchestra in tho World has 
recorded brilliant work for reproduction by the gramophone. 
WE DELIVER our new perfected ‘CORONAPHONE: 

FOR ONLY complete with all Accessories and 10 Superb DISC 
RECORD SELECTIONS to all approved orders for 5S/- 

with order and your promise to pay the balance by 9 

monthly payments of S/- if satisfied with the machine. 


a] This MAGNIFICENT 
GRAMOPHONE which 
is our own exclusive 

WITH ORDER speciality is absolutely 
up-to-date, and con- 
tains every modern 

improvement. Solid Oak Cabinet polished 
ton fine piano finish. powerft! silent Steel 
Motor, finely proportioned Tone Arm, solid f 
10in. Turntable, large Sound Horn hand- £43 
somely decorated, and powerful and highly 
sensitive Reproducer which will do justice 
to the most exquisite solos and reproduce 
full band & orchestral selections accurately. 


CATALOGUE FREE Send for our new 
illustrated Catalogue containing all styles 
and prices of both Needle and Sapphire 
Machines. Easy Monthly Payment Terms, 


GRAND RECORD OFFER. 
Every Taiking Machine Owner should send 
for our Extraordinary Offer of Need'e Disa 
Records arranced in completa programmes 
of 20 Magnificent Selections for 2/6 with 
order & the balance on Easy Monthly Terms, 
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Rubber Heels. 


One pair on your boots is 
worth twenty in the store 


Wood-Milne Rubber Heels are by far 
the most dependable—comfortable— 
and durable of any on the market. 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


This style should be sunk into 
tho leather heel of the boots 
—almost flush. Let your boot- 
maker fix them. Wood-Miine 
Rubber Heels are British-made. 


Be careful to see the name 
* Wood-Milne” on every hecl. 
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Letrers continue to come in by every post from 
readers who are kind enough to 
express themselves as delighted 
with the new size and style of 
P.W., while I am glad to say that 
not a single reader has anything but praise for our 
new story. 

True, I have had a fair sprinkling of grumbles 
from readors who were unable to obtain copies of 
P.W. when they went, some on Friday and some 
on Saturday, to get their copies. I’m sorry that 
this was so, for these readers evidently had forgotten 
that P.W. is now published one day earlier, and in 
consequence they were met by that most annoying 
phrase, ‘“ Sold out!” 

On another page you will read of the sensation 
caused all over the country by the P.W. motor-cars 
containing the escaped convict being shielded from 
the rifle of the prison warder by his fair rescuer, 
depicting the now famous P.W. poster, “‘ Through 
my heart first!” This idea has proved a most 
excellent advertisement, for such a thing has never 
been done before, and the great British public are 
always keenly ie pel of any new enterprise. 

1 This week . Harry Fragson, the brilliant 
music-hall artiste, has undertaken the task of editing 
our “ Quips and Jestlets ’ page, while next week, 
if our jokes seem mostly to come from the north 
of the Tweed you mustn't blame me, for Mr. Harry 
Lauder is occupying the editorial chair of the 
humour department for the week, and if he can't 
make you smile—well, we'll have to take to editing 
the page ourself once again. 


Sold Out! 


Just as we go to Press, news has reached the world 
of the sudden revolution in 

“P.w.” Portugal, together with the 

Said So. practical imprisonment of young 

King Manoel in his own capital. 

Few deplore this catastrophe more than his 
friends in Britain. Readers of Pearson’s Weekly, 
however, should not be so utterly surprised at the 
turn events have taken, for so recently as the issue 
dated September 29th we published a short article 
on the first page, from very private information 
reccived, stating that things were getting so 
exceedingly difficult for the King of Portugal, on 
emery | the hatred with which thousands of his 
own subjects viewed him, that abdication would 
shortly be the only step possible. 

Later on our informant prophesied the declara- 
tion of Portugal as a Republic, then chaos, and 
finally absorption of Portugal by Spain. Well, 
we shall see. 

I'm glad that P.W. has thus not only shown 
itself to be up-to-date, but in this case a truthful 
prophet of events to come. 

THE finest tomb in England, Lvcus, is un- 

doubtedly that of Napoleon III. 

Grave or and the Prince Imperial at 

Palace ? Farnborough. With the recent 

additions, which have just been 

completed, this remarkable mausoleum has cost 
no less than £100,000. 

Even more than this was spent upon General 
Grant’s tomb in New York, which in size and 
beauty is more like a cathedral than a grave. 

Both of these burial places, however, sink into 
insignificance beside the celebrated Taj Mahal at 
Agra. 
of his wife, it is estimated to have cost at the least 
three-quarters of a million. 

For sheer beauty there is no building in the 
world to be compared with it. It is constructed of 
the purest white marble, and rises into the clear 
Llue air like some wonderful dream palace. 

To go to the other extreme perhaps the cheapest 
tomb ever chosen by a rich man is that of’ Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, a wealthy country gentleman of 
Dorset. In accordance with his wishes he was 
buried 16 feet deep in one of the fields on his estate, 
and as soon as the grave was filled the land was 

_immediately ploughed over. 


re 


Erected by Shah Jehan to the memory. 
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“T HAvE seen it stated in several eel writes 
R. H., “ that for their size insects 


Earwig are the strongest living creatures 
Sandows. known. As I had an argument 
on the point the other day 

should be glad if you ould give me some facts in 


support of this statement.’’—— 

Delighted to oblige, R. H. Here are one or two 
in connection with the guilelcss earwig which may 
assist you to squelch your a‘lversary. That un- 
popular insect, harnessed to a small cardboard cart, 
has shown himself capable of dragging about a penny 
without any signs of undue fatigue. Now a penny 
in weight is equal to 250 well-grown carwigs, 80 we 
get the astonishing result that an carwig can pull 
250 times his own weight. Fancy what your 
feclings would be if you saw a horse in a knacker’s 
cart dragging along 250 of his deccased companions. 

An earwig can, with ease, hold up a piece of paper 
in his feet weighing twelve times as much as himself, 
a task which even Sandow might be pardoned for 
declining to attempt. 


Some weeks ago, when writing on the subject of 
. heroes who have been forgotten 
A Not For- by their country, a correspondent 
gotten Hero. mentioned the name of Brendish, 
the gallant telegraph clerk who 
stuck to his post in order to warn the neighbouring 
towns of the outbreak of the mutiny. Apropos of 
this paragraph I have just received an interesting 
letter from GUNNER T., who is quartered at Meerut, 
in India. ‘Though the British public may have 
forgotten Brendish,” he writes, “I can assure you 
his memory is kept green out here. 
march to Meerut saw a memorial to him about a 
mile and a half outside Delhi, and 200 yards from 
the magnificent two-decker bridge which spans the 
Ganges. The memorial itself is a large stone, let 
into the und, ebout 8 fect wide and 10 feet in 
length. It bears the following inscription. 


‘Near here stood the hut in which 
the heroic telographist Brendish stood 
his ground to send a message of the 
Mutiny to Delhi. Indian Mutiny, a.p. 1857.’ 


It is only a plain stone, but the natives know it 
well, and I saw many of them salaam to it as 
they passed.”’-—— 

T am very glad to hear it, GuNNerT. Iam sure 
that if Brendish could choose he would rather be 
remembered in the country that he saved by his 
pluck than here at home. Still, it seems curious 
that such a gallant and picturesque action should 
not have planted itself more deeply in the memory 
of British people. 


Have you tried the word ‘“ Mediterranean,” 

R. A. J.? You can_ make 

Many in nearly five hundred English 

One. words from the letters in this one, 

counting only a few proper 

names, and only those foreign words which can be 

found in an ondary English dictionary. The two 

shortest consist of A and I. The longest of ten 

letters, is re-animated. Tamarind, Temeraire, and 
mandarin are good words. 


Victor writes me regarding the yellowhammer’s 
song which has been a subject 
of correspondence in one of the 
morning papers. He says: 

“The wonder is that there are 
any yellowhammers left to sing. For several 
hundred years this pretty little bird has been the 
victim of a cruel superstition; being supposed to 
have some special connection with the Evil One. 
In some remote districts in Scotland the country 

eople are -still convinced that the Devil in the 
orm of a toad is kind enough to sit upon the yellow- 
hammer’s eggs and hatch them out. In conse- 
quence of this the poor little victim is slaughtered 
without mercy. By the way, Mr. Editor, why 
should the bird be called a yellowhammer, since its 
beak bears no resemblance to that useful implement 
with which we knock our thumbs ?’? —— 

As a matter of fact, the name originated entirely 
through a mistake. In Germany this particular 
feathered songstcr is known as an “ ammer’”’ or 
bunting, and some years ago a careless translator 
slipped in the superfluous H. Ever since then 
the bird has been popularly known by its present 
name, but inthe South Kensington Museum you will 
find it correctly described as “the yellow ammer.” 
So if you hear anyone call it by that name don't 
accus> them of dropping an H. 


Hatched by 
Toads. 


Note.—A pensiinife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


While on the | 


“‘ HERE’S a question I should like answered,” writ.., 
G. H. W. “TI have often heart 

ple say of someone: ‘()}, 

e’s a regular Nosey Parker!’ 
Can you tell me the orivin of 
the saying ? ’—— ° 

The compliment, as I have heard it applic 
G. H. W., means that the gentleman in ote 
has a habit of poking his proboscis into other 
people’s private affairs. Unless it originally referre.t 
to some obscure and forgotten person of that name { 
am inclined to think we must trace its origin back to 
the days when the pound was a popular Britis); 
institution. The pound, as you doubtless know 
was a place into which stray horses, sheep. or cattle 
were placed to await their owner's lain, The 
keeper of this institution was known as a “ parker." 
and I have no doubt he was given to making very 
searching inquiries whenever anyone came ‘up ty 
demand a “ pounded ” sheep or horse. 

The term “ nosey”’ is a very ancient bit of slang. 
Apart from its reference to an inquisitive person 
as here, it was at one time a common cry in t's 
gallery of a theatre. It meant in this case, “ play 
up,” and originated in the fact that the leader ot 
the orchestra at Covent Garden was for many years a 
certain M. Nozay. . 


“Nosey 
Parker.” 


Tue game of “ Blind Man’s Buff,” like some of our 
blue-blooded families, came over 
Blind Man’s with William the Conqueror, 
Buff. Karrir. Over a thousand yes 
he ago a certain French knigit, 
| Colin Maillard, lost both his eyes at the beginning 
of a battle, but he ordered his squire to take him 
into the heart of the struggle, and then brandis) 
his trusty mallet to such effect that his party 
were victorious. The fame of this exploit spread 
all over France, and it was vigorously acted hy 
strolling players. By degrees the children learnt 
to act it for themselves, and eventually it developed 
into a game. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures, 


Amousts to hand since the last list was 
published : 


H. M. C., 18.; Consolation Winner, 1s. 64.; Criciot 
‘ 3s.; Anon., 1s.; Toddie, Is. 6d.; T. B.C. -<! 
Keith, Supy. B., 1s. 6d.; Ro W. Bi, Is. 6d; Bo Cette 
103; W. Ball, 4s. 6d.; 8. F.R. 1s. 6d.; Methering Whi’ 
103.; A.C. Essex, 4s. 6.; 1. Howden, &b: Gratetal, 

Anon. (Greenock), £1: D, M. P., 1s. 6d.; Ro WS) Dae - 
10s.; Miss Vaughan, 58.; Banker, Is. 6d.; Anon. Gd. Por 
money, 2s. Gb; Db W., 24; Ditto, 10s.; We Bdwards, 5, 
B. Craiz, £1; In memory of Rhoda's birthday, le. A 
Unitarian, tx. Gd.; J. Miles, ls, Gd.; Broken Bach, 1s. rl 
The Lamb's Mite, 1s. 6d.; Enid) Branthwate, is: | 

Anon, 1s. Gil: A Sheppard, 1s. Gd. Miss Ro Gras, 
Os. Gd.; Nurse Edgell, S3.; Twelve Little girls aid ane bos 
boy, 23. 3¢.; Harmonie Ashington, 2s. 6d.; Mis. Wash, 
£1 1s.; BE. Jd. Steele, 10.; Mies DoF. Gorton. ds. vt 

Wilton, 1s. 6d.; E. Mobley, Is. Gh: A. Barnell, 230 TM, 
Bloxintm, 10s.; Astolat, is.; Mrs. L. Halson, 5. G1 Vi 
OL; J. Wingate, Gl.; Kinmie, 1s. Gd; G., 10s: bo ot 


| Reader of the Tatuer, 5s.; Edinburgh. Ss: Mrs. Wall os 
j Lillie, Is. Gd.; Evelyn Groen, 91; ME. Ro, 1s. Gl. Georsis, 
Is.: A Thankful Mother, 5s.; M. H., £1; Mr. and Mie Il 


Donner, £5 199. 


Miss Pullan, 15 A. OT. Ci and fffends, 2), M 
Paton, £3 3s.; Swaziland Police, per Mo Hind> 
Mona A) Watson, 10s. Gd.; Mrs. F. Aplin, £2 ; 
of the Crristiay, per Messrs. Morgan & Scott, Lt 


Sergeants’ Mees, ASC... Roberts Heights, Gso> duis Nt 
Club, 2ist R.GLA., Leith, 68. 8.2: Srd ROBL Sereears, 
C.A.G.AS.B., 78: Gd.: Serveants’ Mess, 2nd Kast) Sure: 
M'how, C.E.. £3; Staff of Western Tetcerd - 


Vincent, 
10s. Gil 


FOUNDED 1871. 


' THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - « « 
e e = Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Art of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
The coer has £ 6,0 Co ,00o0 vit 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Mavige uni Se irs 
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' SHE IDEAL PUZZLE FOR THE 
| _LONG EVENINGS | 


is the Jig-Saw M 
oi odd-shbay 


St 2 map euft up aa , A Gum 
a you have to nt together again, 


} ENGLAND 
; & WALES 

' 

5 


Oar Illustration shows a partty- 
Wales, the pieces that have not teen vu 
Yon will see at a glance that th : 
puzzle that will amuse and entertain 
it provides an ideal meth: od of ica 


A USEFUL PASTIME FOR “CHILDREN 


Jig-Saw Maps of England and Wales are now © 
countries may be obtained on order, ‘Tie yt 
strong box, post freer, Adress 


PEARSON'S JIG-SAW MAPS. 28 Maiden ‘Lane, London, W.C. 
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AND POCKET TRICKS 


By C. Lang Neil 
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This Insurance Scheme covers ans _ person 
— 


travelling as A passenger in 4a>y part 


of Great Britain or Irelana 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


Wepayany number of clatiis in respect 
of each accident—not the girst clacin onl, 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY | INSURANCE. 
tt CYCLING ; For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | below.) 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


including tnree of £2,0UU andonesfael dy, 
This Tnsipsnee Metts S £ Pr any mainder of cians 
£2.000 & ts £2 000- 
PEE Gu AN Ae \ VN, 
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Ocean Accident and. Guaran: ee 
Act, Ix*. 


Sudscriters who have culy_ paid a twe! ¥ 
scription fo: PEARSON S WEEKLY in 3 
newsagent. or to the Publisher, need not. 
covered by their sabscription. sig 
the paperon their peracn. It iso 
the newsagent's pe As to the 
Henrictta Street. London, WC. auiz 
sert in excta:ge. 
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A’ substitute for Mustard and other Plasters.. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


~ Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


‘Its application is the safest, simplest, and best cme remedy for 
all pains und colds in tho chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also 
parti¢ularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘sCapsicum Vaseline'’ has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied casily, sately, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 8/=. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of 8/- P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day alittle “‘VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try. a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, ade free, to any address in the 
United Kinglom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/*, or 3,*, or stumps, 


GALAXY BARGAIN BAL 


CONTAINING 


312 BLANKE7 


o1/- 


Offered Below Whelesale Prir 


MONEY RETURNED IN FUL: 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


The lot, packed free, anid sent 


amennt, 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and com: 
52in, by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most du! 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, wi 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quali 
wari, aud comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, —_ durable 
size S2in. by 54in., weight . 


5lb. Very warm. FREE 
2Cream Coloured 


beg Beda Quality 
Crib Biankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and z= 
beautiful finish, full size. 


Ail orders executed in rotationas they arrive by post. 12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH ene 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bel- 

Overmantels, Curtains, Xc., Post Free if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 2010; 1930, when writing, \ 

Orders executed, packed fee rand shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic ‘Adare; su; *ECLIL- 
Cheques and P.O.'s payable o— 


F. HODGSON & SONSs:..2502 20.0". . WOODSLEY ROAD: | 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline ’’ Preparations post frec. 


The Word ‘‘ VASELINE’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘a 
XXV QUACK DENTIST. 

1. He displays artificial teeth and appliances 

COMP LE i E : either in a show case or in a shop 

window. | 
2. He advertises—either by handbills or in 
STORIES plo 
3- He often employs canvassers, who are 


paid a commission on their takings. 


by the most popular authors 


are very incompetent men, who have never 
gums, and inflict on you much necdless pain. 
A full exposure of the methods of Quack 


of the day appear in the 
had the slightest training, and if you allow 
Dentists is appearing in 
25 Stories for 4d. 


October Number of . You cannot be too strongly advised against 
them to operate on you, you will find that 
M. A. P. 


consulting a Quack Dentist. Most of ther 
they may smash your teeth, lacerate your 
PRICE 1d. EVERY THURSDA‘ 
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| 


